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NUN’S RAIN CAPE 


With the assistance and approval of the Sisters we have de- 
veloped a perfect Nun’s rain cape, for complete protection 
in stormy weather. Hood with adjustable drawstrings makes 
it adaptable for most head-dresses. Made of the finest black 
plastic, with a dull taffeta finish. Black carrying pouch in- 
cluded. Odorless, stain resistant, won't peel, crack or stick. 
Small, medium, and large. We are the one and only manu- 
facturer of the 


“PLUVIALE RELIGIOSARUM” 
(Rain cape of the Sisters) 
AN IDEAL AND PRACTICAL GIFT 


$5.98 Postpaid in the U.S.A. 
Upon receipt of check or Money Order. 


(We have a special price for the Sisters. Send no money 
until receipt of invoice.) 


HABIT CAPE COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 5744 PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 


CRAYONEX 


US PAT OFF 


Bold, uninhibited use of cSlor is the modern 
trend in art ideas and techniques. CRAYONEX 
. . the champion of all wax crayons. . . chal- 
lenges the imagination of today’s youth by 
placing a wide range of stimulating, fas- Don't just buy “crayons” for your classes or your 
cinating color at his fingertips . children. Start them out righ. vith the crayons 


Investigate the many mew techniques de- that have a future—PRANG YONEX! 
veloped for the applications of CRAYONEX 
. . « FROM elementary free expression to 
dynamic advanced design. e 
Drawing Etchings 
Coloring Offset Order Crayonex today through your favorite source 


of supply. Write for complete illustrated catalog. 


On Paper, Wood, Cloth Dept. CR-15 
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TEXTBOOKS 


FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


A WORLD HISTORY MADE INTERESTING! 


by James A. Corbett M.A. Fitzsimons 


University of Notre Dame 


World History for Catholic High Schools is a new, complete, and concise 
story of world history. This is the dramatic story of man from Creation to modern 
times, emphasizing his material and spiritual struggles in attempting to profit 
from the culture and progress of past civilizations. Past history takes on real 
meaning to the boy and girl in modern America. High school students will find 
the language particularly adapted to their understanding and enjoyment. Maps, 
charts, illustrations, a complete testing program, glossary, previews and reviews 
make this 624 page textbook ideal for teacher and student. 


A NEW IDEA IN BIOLOGY! 


for High School Girls 


by Sister M. Annetta, P.B.V.M. 


Exploring Science for the Family is a pupil text in biology emphasizing the 
principles and applications of this science in the life of the pupil, her family, 
and society at large. This volume is another step in the Christian Family Living 
Program toward educating young women to recognize and appreciate the 
significance of wholesome family life. It is a practical course in which the role 
of biology prepares the pupil to live a richer and safer life. If pupils follow no 
other science in high school, they will at least have covered the essential 
principles relating to all science. 

A teacher's source book supplying aims, content, enrichment and background 
material, teaching aids and references accompanies the book. 


Also available 
GROWING UP IN THE FAMILY (9th Grade Pupil Book) 


EDUCATING TOWARD CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING 
Volume 1. (Teacher Source Book) 
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To provide useful information for Catholics —young and 
old alike— in the highly effective picture-story form... 

That is the editorial function of Treasure Crest, the 
Catholic picture-story magazine that instructs as it en- 
tertains! ... Its features, stories, pictures, are designed 
to help its readers become better Catholics. 

Treasure Crest capably teaches religious truths through 
pictures and text, using the ‘‘comic’’ technique to make 
even abstract concepts easily understood. It clarifies 
without oversimplifying—while appealing to almost 
every interest and age group. 

In Catholic schools it's being used as a Visual Aid. 
Teachers enjoy it... pupils eagerly await its biweekly 
arrival. In parishes it is a valuable extension of the pulpit. 
In Catholic homes it is good family reading. 

In its seven years of publication, Treasure Crest, the 
Catholic quality picture-story magazine, has been re- 
markably effective in spreading the knowledge of Christ 
and His teachings . . . demonstrating how Christian 
social principles are applied in daily life... supplying 
inspiration and example through stories of heroes of 
Church and country . . . providing wholesome fun for 
young and old. 

Typical of its content is this year's program, which 
includes the series showing the divine plan for the world 
in the Old Testament, told through the stories of different 
prefigures of Christ and the Blessed Virgin . . . the serial 
story about the Tezcucans, a monotheistic pre-Aztec race 
of Indians in Mexico... 

Treasure Cuest, published biweekly during the school 
year, provides content of value and interest to Catholics 
of every age. Because of its effective use of the ‘‘comic”’ 
technique, thousands see and read about God, Man, 
and Morals who otherwise might not be inclined to seek 
out such information. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, In. 
38 West Fifth Street Dayton 2, Ohio 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 
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New “MONEY RAISERS” for Missions! 


pleasant activity. Note the low prices . . 
and decide now to raise money the 
Champion way! 


Again, Champion offers you practical, pro- 
fitable Champacraft Processed sportswear 
items that make raising money an easy, 


Boys’ and Girls’ 
Zipper Front 
SWEAT SHIRTS 


ZCT For high school and prep school boys 
and girls. Smart Byron collar, with short zip- 
per, makes it easy to slip on and off. Heavy 
fleece lined cotton, ribbed cuffs and bottom. 
White only. Champacraft processed in one color 
with your school’s name and insignia. Choice of 
Small, Medium or Large. Wholesale-priced at only 
$2.10 each. 


CAMPUS HATS: 
for 
Boys and Girls 


RCC Worn on all college 
campuses. This popular 
serviceable white 
gabardine hat is now available to boys and girls 
of every age ... with their school’s name em- 
blazoned on it. Choice of 4 sizes—Extra Small, 


Free Sample! 


If you’re not familiar with 
Champion sportswear (more than 
10,090 schools arel), we'll send 
you, on request, a free sample 
of any of the items described be 
low, processed with your school’s 
name and insignia. No cost or 
obligation—just fill out and mail 
coupon, together with rough 
sketch or design. We'll also in- 
clude a copy of Champion's proven 
Money Raising Pian. 


Small, Medium, Large. Wholesale-priced at only 
80¢ each. 


CHAMPION T-SHIRTS 


PTA Girls and boys of all ages .. . and grown- 
ups, too . . . vote solidly for these fine quality, 
long wearing, easy-to-launder T-Shirts. Champa- 
craft processed in one color with your school 
name and insignia. Wholesale-priced at 65¢ 
each, sizes 6 to 16; 70¢ each in adult sizes, 


Small, Medium or Large. 


“~~~ Mail Coupon for Free Sample and Money Raising Plan 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., Dept. CE, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Size Design Color 

Please send, without cost or obligation, 

FREE SAMPLE of items checked, processed 

with school name and insignia. Rough 

RCC Campus Hat sketch is enclosed. Also send your 
Money Raising Plan. 

PTA T-Shirt 


ZCl Sweat Shirt 


SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
PER 
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His Excellency 


The Must Reherend 
Bryan J. McLutegart, B.D. 


EIGHTH RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


W) ier genuine joy the staff of THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW joins the hosts of friends of 
The Catholic University of America in their felicity over 
the appointment of His Excellency Most Reverend Bryan 
J. McEntegart, former Bishop of Ogdensburg and now 
Titular Bishop of Aradia, as the university's eighth rector. 


The second alumnus to be appointed rector, Bishop 
McEntegart brings to his Alma Mater not only the wisdom 
of an administrator whose talent for leadership has been 
sharpened by service in many eminent positions of re- 
sponsibility, but also the filial devotion of a son who has 
always had the well-being of the university at heart. 


This wisdom and this devotion bespeak a bright future 
of prominence for the university in the ever-expanding 
glory of Catholic education in America. 


May God continue to bless our new rector with the graces 
of Apostolic vigor and Christian courage which have 
characterized his priestly endeavors. 


THE EDITORS 
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EXPANSION IN CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION: 
IN THE PAST DECADE AND IN THE NEXT 


URBAN H. FLEEGE* 


The average Catholic college in the U.S. for the past ten 
years has been spending an average of $100,000 per year in 
expansion and development. In the past decade the average 
Catholic college spent nearly a million dollars in providing more 
adequate facilities. 

During the coming decade the average Catholic college plans 
on spending an average of $320,000 per year for expansion, 
more than three times as much each year during the coming 
decade as in the past. In the next ten years the average Cath- 
olic higher institution expects to spend an average of $3,203,- 
000 for new buildings and general development. In interpret- 
ing these figures we must keep sight of several large Catholic 
universities which anticipate spending well over $20,000,000 
each. The median estimated amount which will be spent per 
college for expansion in the coming decade is $1,200,000. We 
anticipate, therefore, continued expansion in Catholic higher 
education, but at a somewhat higher rate of expenditure dur- 
ing the coming decade than during the past decade. 

These figures are the result of a study conducted by the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association in June. A question- 
naire was directed to 226 Catholic higher institutions (excluding 
seminaries) asking for an estimate of the amount each institu- 
tion planned on spending for expansion and development during 
the coming decade. Each was likewise asked to state how much 
was spent for expansion during the past ten years. Each was 
asked whether or not membership was held in a co-operative 
fund-raising organization and if not, why not. 

Two hundred colleges and universities replied; these included 
all of the principal Catholic colleges and universities. Institu- 
tions not replying included in the main small colleges, junior 


*Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D., is a staff associate of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 
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colleges, or institutions serving primarily the personnel of a 
given religious order. 


EXPANSION IN THE NEXT DECADE 


One hundred and seventy-seven colleges gave us their ex- 
pansion estimates for the next ten years. These 177 colleges 
and universities plan on spending $567,000,000 for expanding 
and developing their educational facilities. Only three average- 
size colleges failed to give us their expansion estimates; all 
other not replying to this question can be classified as small in- 
stitutions. Table 1 gives a break-down of the number of insti- 
tutions anticipating spending given amounts 


TABLE 1 


ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES ANTICIPATED BY 177 CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
FOR EXPANSION DURING COMING DECADE (1953-1963) 


Amount Number of Amount Number of 
Estimated Institutions Estimated Institutions 


Under $100,000 8 $2,500,000— 3,000,000 10 
100,000— 200,000 14 $3,000,000— 3,500,000 
200,000— 400,000 15 $3,500,000— 4,000,000 
400,000— 600,000 4 $4,000,000— 4,500,00C 
600,000— 800,000 17 $4,500,000— 5,000,000 
800,000— 1,000,000 19 $5,000,000— 6,000,000 

$1,000,000— 1,500,000 24 $6,000,000— 7,000,000 
$1,500,000—2,000,000 7 $9,000,000— 10,000,000 
$2,000,000—2,500,000 8 Over $10,000,000 


EXPANSION IN THE PAST DECADE 


In 1940 Catholic colleges and universities enrolled 7.9 per 
cent of all students pursuing a higher education in the U. S. In 
1950 Catholic higher institutions enrolled 8.9 per cent of the 
students in U. S. colleges and universities. We asked our Cath- 
olic institutions how much they spent for expansion during this 
decade. One hundred and seventy-seven of the 226 asked gave 
us their figures. Again, our replies included all the principal 
Catholic colleges and universities. These 177 institutions spent 
a total of $171,069,057.48 for expansion and development during 
the past decade (1942-1952) or an average of $966,500 each. 


In Table 2, is given a break-down of the 177 institutions ac- 
cording to the amounts they spent. 
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TABLE 2 


EXPENDITURES FOR EXPANSION IN 177 CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
DURING PAST DECADE (1942-1952) 


Amount Number of Amount Number of 
Expended Institutions Expended Institutions 


Under $100,000 25 $2,500,000— 3,C00,000 2 
$ 100,000— 200,000 25 $3,000,000— 3,500,000 2 
$ 200,000— 400,000 24 $3,500,000— 4,000,000 1 
$ 400,000— 600,000 21 $4,000,000— 4,500,000 1 
$ 600,000— 800,000 19 $4,500,000— 5,000,000 2 
$ 800,000—1,000,000 14 $5,000,000— 6,000,000 2 
$1,000,000—1,500,000 15 $7,000,000— 8,000,000 1 
$1,500,000—2,000,000 13 Over $10,000,000 1 
$2,000,000—2,500,000 8 


Of the two hundred Catholic colleges and universities which 
replied, seventy-eight stated that they are members of a co- 
operative effort to solicit funds. These seventy-eight institutions 
participate in one of twenty different co-operative fund-raising 
organizations. The names of these organizations and the num- 
ber of Catholic colleges participating in each are given in Table 
3. We also list the total number of all higher institutions in 
the U. S. which held membership in these organizations as of 
January, 1953. 

It is interesting to note that there are at least eight college 
co-operative fund-raising organizations in which Catholic higher 
institutions are not represented. They are: Oklahoma Higher 
Education Foundation, Inc., in which there are at least 4 co- 
operating colleges; North Carolina Foundation of Church-Re- 
lated Colleges, Inc., with 14 co-operating institutions; South 
Carolina Colleges Association, with 5 co-operating members; 
South Dakota Foundation of Private Colleges, with 5 co-operat- 
ing members; Vermont Independent Colleges, with 4 co-operat- 
ing institutions; Virginia Foundation for Independent Colleges, 
with 12 co-operating members; West Virginia Foundation of In- 
dependent Colleges, with 5 member institutions; and the 
Affiliated Colleges of the Upper Tennessee Valley (Tennessee, 

Virginia), with 7 co-operating institutions. In some of these ‘ 
areas, of course, there are no Catholic higher institutions. 

Of the 123 Catholic higher institutions which said they were 
not members of a co-operative fund-raising effort, 31 said they 
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TABLE 3 


CO-OPERATIVE FUND-RAISING ORGANIZATIONS: THEIR TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 
AND NUMBER OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES PARTICIPATING 


fe) Membership Catholic 
(an., 1953) Colleges 


— 


Foundation for Independent Colleges, Inc. (Pennsylvania) 
New England Colleges Funds, Inc. 
Texas Foundation of Voluntarily Supported Colleges 

and Universities 
Minnesota College Fund Association 
Michigan College Foundation 
Kansas Foundation of Private Colleges and Universities, Inc. 
lowa College Foundation 
Privately Supported Colleges and Universities of Louisiana 
Empire State Foundation of Independent Liberal Arts Colleges 
Oregon Foundation of Accredited Independent Colleges, Inc. 
Association of Non-Tax-Supported Colieges of Washington 
Missouri College Joint Fund Committee, Inc. 
Associated Colleges of Illinois 
Southern California Corporation of Independent Colleges 
Kentucky Independent College Foundation, Inc. 
Church-Related Colleges of Nebraska 
Ohio Foundation of Independent Colleges, Inc. 
United Negro College Fund 
New Jersey College Fund Association 
Associated Colleges of Indiana 


*Data not available to writer at time of writing. 


were planning on becoming a member in the future; 86 have 
no plans for joining such a fund-raising organization. 

We asked our Catholic colleges whether or not they saw any 
danger in belonging to such an organization. We had heard 
that someone had raised the moral issue: “Is it morally per- 
missible for a Catholic administrator to raise funds when he 
knows that part of such funds will be used by ‘heretical’ insti- 
tutions in furthering their educational programs?” 


Twenty-seven colleges chose to leave this question unan- 
swered. The vast majority, 158, said they saw no danger in 
belonging to such a co-operative fund-raising organization. Six- 
teen colleges stated that they either found difficulty in belong- 
ing to such an organization or saw danger in such a co-operative 
effort. 

For those choosing not to participate in co-operative fund-rais- 
ing efforts, the following are the reasons given: “Am doubtful 
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as to the wisdom of allowing a college’s prestige to be used in 
obtaining funds which will be shared by many other colleges of 
lesser prestige.” “In Illinois the co-operative institutions must 
furnish contacts. Some of our trustees object to being solicited.” 
“Some colleges might accept funds from a firm whose business 
practices are objectionable, thus condoning evil. Colleges might 
obligate themselves in such a way that business firms would 
become dictatorial.” “At present we receive support from busi- 
ness firms and industrial companies. ... If we were to join 
the co-operative plan we would suffer, since we are in a highly 
competitive position.” “We are afraid of jeopardizing our soli- 
citation in this community were we to join .. . the other church- 
related colleges in this area are all small.” “The Ohio Founda- 
tion of Independent Colleges solicits for deficit financing and 
for operational aid; we need capital funds.” “Not a danger, but 
a difficulty: all the private institutions in this state are colleges; 
we are a university.” “The danger lies in inequality of distribu- 
tion.” “Might lead us where we may not go.” 


Two institutions chose to answer this question of danger in 
some detail; the first answer comes from a small college, the 
second from a large university. 


We think joining a cooperative organization unwise because it tends 
to curtail other means of raising funds such as endowments and bequests 
because people will allow industry to carry the responsibility it assumes. 
The Foundation may tend to dictate policies; industry may mold attitudes 
on social welfare unfair to labor and government. Most of the colleges 
holding membership in our Foundation teach a philosophy contrary to 
our own. Catholics would hesitate to contribute to the Foundation lest 
their money be furthering false philosophies. 


We have our own drive; we want to convince industry that we have 
something of great value to contribute to this state. Were we to carry 
on this drive with all the private schools in this state, we would not be 
able to assure industry that all these colleges have something to offer which 
the state-supported schools cannot offer. Moreover, we do not feel we 
would obtain the support we are now securing, were we making a joint 
appeal. Our prestige would benefit the small colleges at our expense. 
Besides, our plans were in progress before the Foundation in this state 
was organized. By staying out of the joint effort we are merely follow- 
ing the American way of independent self-help. 


Many institutions replying stated that even though they were 
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not members of a co-operative organization, they saw no danger 
in such participation. 


EXPANDING COLLEGE-AGE POPULATION 


The above data are particularly interesting in the light of the 
- much larger college-age population which will be confronting 
our colleges in the near future. Several informed educators tell 
us that enrollment in U.S. higher institutions twelve years from 
now will be double what it is today. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation reports that whereas there are 8,500,000 young men and 
women today in the U.S. between ages eighteen and twenty- 
one, there will be 14,250,000 between these ages by 1970; in 
other words, a 68 per cent increase in the next seventeen years. 

The increase in college enrollment will come not only from the 
greater number of college age, but from a higher percentage of 
those of college caliber actually going to college. Of those in col- 
lege today, only two out of five are in the upper quarter of their 
age group in mental ability. Estimates indicate that there are 
450,000 additional young people who could profit from college, 
had they the means and/or desire to go. The number of col- 
lege ability, not now in college, is far larger. 

The U.S. Office of Education predicts that the fall enrollment 
in higher institutions in the school year 1960-61 will be close to 
three million (2,880,000 as compared with the 1952-53 fall en- 
rollment of 2,148,000). 

We have estimated the enrollment in Catholic colleges and 
universities in the school year 1960-61 to be close to 400,000 
(380,000 as compared with the 1949-50 enrollment of 237,304, 
excluding summer session figures). Our predictions are based 
on the growth record of Catholic colleges since 1930 when Cath- 
olic college enrollment stood at 100,439. We feel we can an- 
ticipate the growth indicated for the coming eight years provided 
we can find funds in the fifties like we found in the forties. 
Catholic college and university administrators apparently are con- 
fident that we can find such funds as is indicated by their ex- 
pansion estimates in Table 1 above. 

The expansion of the next eight years is only the beginning. 
If college-university enrollments reflect the high birth rate of 
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the forties, each year during the decade of the sixties will see 
a larger and larger enrollment, with the fall of 1965 reflecting 
the greatest shock in increased enrollment. In 1970 college en- 
rollments will hit a new peak, reflecting the record high births 
of 1952, but only to be surpassed the following years as the all- 
time high of 1953 births march on to college. 

As Catholic college administrators we can not lose sight of an 
even greater expansion taking place on the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. In the nation at large we will have 50,000,000 
more young people to be educated in the next ten years than 
we educated in the last ten years. The responsibilities of Cath- 
olic education will be even greater than are indicated by the 
Catholic percentage of the general population, for the Catholic 
birth-rate during the past decade has been about 40 per cent 
higher than that of the nation as a whole. The number of 
Catholic children to be educated, therefore, is correspondingly 
larger. Our financial needs in higher education must be viewed 
against this background of necessary expansion and consequent 
financial needs on every level of Catholic education. 


INCREASED BUDGETS TO MEET EXPANDING NEEDS 


In the school year just concluded one out of every two inde- 
pendent higher institutions in the U.S. was unable to balance 
the budget. And this, despite the fact that they have increased 
tuition charges by 71 per cent over what they were a decade ago. 
In this same period board and room was upped 70 per cent. 
Three out of every five private college heads say that still higher 
tuition is not the answer; that higher tuition will keep out worthy 
students. Four out of five say that it is harder to raise money 
this year than it was last year or ten years ago. 

It is self-evident that budgets must reflect increased capital 
needed for expansion as well as mounting current operational 
costs. We have estimated that it cost our Catholic colleges and 
universities about $196,000,000 to cover operation expenses in 
1950. Since one-eleventh of all students in higher education are 
in Catholic institutions, we assume that Catholic institutions ac- 
count for one-eleventh of the $2,200,000,000 which it cost to 
operate our country’s facilities for higher education in 1950. 
Father Corrigan in reporting on the actual financial reports of 
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247 Catholic higher institutions, estimates that Catholic higher 
institutions of all types spent over $197,000,000 in current opera- 
tions in 1950; that Catholic colleges and universities (not in- 
cluding teachers colleges) spent over $176,000,000 of this figure. 
He further estimates that at present Catholic higher education 
in the U.S. is somewhat in the neighborhood of $80,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 short of the current income needed to meet its pro- 
fessional commitments. For example, to raise the average an- 
nual salary of lay faculty members from $3,000 to $5,000 (An- 
nual salaries for lay faculty in Catholic colleges averaged $3,000 
in 1950.) would call for an additional $30,000,000 on the annual 
budget.! 

If our 1960 college-university enrollment estimates materialize, 
in addition to present budget shortages, we will need for annual 
operating costs alone in that year over $116,000,000 more than 
the estimated $196,000,000 spent by our Catholic colleges for 
current operation in 1950. 

To appreciate the true magnitude of the financial burdens 
confronting Catholics in the U.S., and especially our Catholic 


colleges and universities, we must bear in mind, in studying 
the expansion figures of Table 1, the heavy current annual operat- 
ing costs which will mount above the $200,000,000 mark from 
hereon into the future, beginning with next year. 


The Archdiocese of New York conducted a six-weeks work- 
shop in remedial reading techniques this summer for sisters 
teaching in the elementary schools. 

Seventy Franciscans from the various groups of First and 
Third Orders in the United States attended the thirty-fourth 
annual Franciscan Educational Conference in Washington, June 
24-28. The theme was “Theology in Daily Life.” 

Construction on a new $1,500,000 coeducational high school 
in Seattle, to be called Blanchet High School, begins this month. 
It is part of a $9,000,000 diocesan building program. 


1A. B. Corrigan, “Financial Problems of Catholic Colleges,” America, 
LXXXIX (April 11, 1953), 35-41. 
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HISTORY AND THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


REV. THOMAS T. MCAVOY, C.S.C.* 


I have spent considerable time during recent months trying 
to figure out why our students generally are not interested in 
the history of other countries or even in the history of our own 
country before the twentieth century. I do not think this in- 
difference to other peoples comes from laziness, nor do I be- 
lieve it arises from a lack of zeal in our history teachers. 1 think 
this situation arises from an attitude of mental resistance in- 
duced into our students either before or during their collegiate 
studies. At the meeting of the American Historical Association 
in Washington last December, some speakers implied that the 
situation was general in American education and was being 
brought about by an anti-intellectual formulation of the cur- 
riculum of our high schools. These speakers also seemed to 
imply that history as a study was the outer defense against this 
anti-intellectual movement which had already engulfed the an- 
cient classics and threatened all the traditional disciplines as- 
sociated with cultural education. This anti-intellectual move- 
ment has tended to substitute for history programs of citizenship 
and social studies on the plea that the high school must prepare 
the student for current problems of life. Against this tendency 
the historians and members of other learned societies entered 
a plea that history and the traditional studies were the best 
preparation for citizenship even if the students of the high schools 
did not go on to college and that the present lowering of the 
standards of the schools by the elimination of history and other 
traditional disciplines would eventually lower the cultural stand- 
ards of the whole citizenship of the country. 

The problem of history in the high schools is not essentially 
different from that of history in the colleges. In a curriculum 
that attempts to give the student ready-made solutions for mar- 
riage, business, domestic economy, or the operations of a grocery 
store, learning how our ancestors lived and how they formed the 


*Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., Ph.D., is head of the Department 
of History at the University of Notre Dame. 
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great and small institutions of our culture and our government, 
and how they have changed and handed them down throughout 
the ages can have very little value. In making this observation 
I do not say that all historians enter this discussion with clean 
hands, because there are pragmatists in history too, although I 
find these to be agnostics who are betraying their craft. But 
when I speak of history and its place in the liberal curriculum, 
I speak of both a history and a liberal arts curriculum that have 
not surrendered to pragmatism. 


HISTORY AS A FIELD OF STUDY 


History can be considered in many ways. Generally history 
is the past. It can be considered the record of that past, or the 
study of the past. History again can be considered as the study 
of the past as a means of general education or it can be con- 
sidered as that special study in which the expert tries to perfect 
and deepen our knowledge of the past. Insofar as it is a liberal 
study having for its purpose the development and deepening of 
human culture, it is one of the humanities. I have generally 
objected to the definition of history as a social science when it 
is implied thereby that history must have a practical applica- 
tion to the present and future, as do the social sciences proper. 
Neither would I consider history as a science in the scholastic 
definition of a science which can generalize beyond what it 
knows and make predictions about the future. If history is 
spoken of as a science it is rather historical method that is meant 
because in that sense it has a definite subject matter and definite 
rules for searching for evidence and testing both its authenticity 
and its credibility. It is true that some philosophers who do not 
accept the duality of mind and matter have attempted to reduce 
hisory to a science, either by making all things material or all 
ideal, but the testing of such theories I think belongs really to 
epistemology and not to history. From all these elements I have 
drawn up a definition of history as a form of study which runs 
as follows. History is a social science which studies human ac- 
tions in the past with a view to establishing what really hap- 
pened. Let me add, however, lest you give this too low a con- 
tent that all human activity about which we have evidence is 
the subject of history, whether this be a single incident, a move- 
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ment, or a series of actions or movements. History does not stand 
alone and the richness of the historical narrative depends upon 
the knowledge of theology, philosophy, science, literature, the 
fine arts, and the social sciences proper that the historian brings 
to his study of the past. 

Thus far I have been speaking of the student of history in a 
special sense. When we train a student to be a specialist in 
history, we train him in the special techniques of historical 
method, expecting him to bring to his study, not only an alert 
mind but a liberally educated man’s knowledge of religion, 
philosophy, social science, literature, and history. Thus equipped 
he is prepared to concentrate upon a limited field of the past 
to see whether our present knowledge of that limited field is 
as accurate and as complete as available evidence permits. The 
new historical narrative that results from his labors should be 
more complete or more accurate to justify our reading or listen- 
ing to his narrative. The general historian gathers together these 
monographs and synthesizes them into the national history, or 
the history of a period, or even into a world history. From these 
limited histories and these general histories the teacher of his- 
tory in general education formulates for his student what is com- 
monly studied as history in the program of a liberal education. 
What then are the qualities of a good historian? First of all 
he must be honest in the sense that he accepts the evidence 
whether it is what he wants or not. Secondly, he must be 
zealous for truth in that he must pursue truth at all costs, never 
claiming as a conclusion what is merely supposition or desirable. 
Thirdly, he must be scrupulously careful in forming his synthesis, 
basing it solely on evidence. Finally, as the writer of history 
he should have sufficient clarity and power of expression so as 
not to cloud or destroy his findings by inept expression. 

Let us turn then to history in liberal education, which is an 
attempt to bring to the student that amount, intensively and 
extensively, of the historical narrative that will enable him to 
achieve the best comprehension of the other kinds of knowledge 
contained in the liberal arts curriculum and at the same time to 
make that student learn this selection of information about the 
past accurately and in proper perspective. In any curriculum 
the history to be studied and taught must be limited to definite 
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periods and localities. This limitation or even the extension of 
any part of the study is made with the understanding that the 
limitation because of interest or convenience must never vitiate 
by implication the true sequence or relevance of the parts or 
times studied intensely. Thus, if the study of history begins 
with the fall of Rome or with the discovery of America, or 
concentrates on Western Europe or on the United States to 
achieve a certain aim, the validity or the truth of the parts 
omitted is not denied. Further, since in our American program 
we are chiefly interested in the cultural tradition of Western 
Europe and the United States, we limit our program to Christian 
Europe, colonial North America and the United States, limit- 
ing the intensity of the study to those facets of our knowledge 
of the past which are most pertinent to an understanding of our 
Christian and Western tradition, particularly as it concerns the 
United States. This is ordinarily done by a survey of the history 
of Western Europe and of the United States in which limits of 
time and importance for these cultural traditions are shown by 
the importance given to parts of the study of the elements of 
the survey. To have a just appreciation of this cultural tradi- 
tion, chronology, geographical relations, the succession of insti- 
tutions, the chief personalities and movements must be learned 
accurately and their relations to each other plotted out. Where 
human or religious values dictate a more intensive knowledge, 
such intensive knowledge must be acquired by deeper study, 
and the reading of secondary or contemporary accounts. To 
perfect the student’s ability to learn and organize his knowledge 
the student must prove his attainment by written or oral tests 
and particularly by the exercise of the historical essay, in which 
accuracy and proportion in expression are essential. 

The essential service of history as a humanities study is to 
teach the youth about man and about his achievements in the 
past, the circumstances surrounding the growth of nations, and 
their decline, the living conditions that enabled men to produce 
great literatures, philosophic theories, great artistic creations, 
and monuments of many kinds. In history the place of religion 
is demonstrated in good men and bad, in saints, in scholars, and 
in tyrants; and these things are not studied in the abstract but 
so far as humanly possible in the actual sequence and circum- 
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stances in which they happened. But besides its value as a 
liberal study, history has a definite service to render to the 
other studies of 2 liberal curriculum. 


HISTORY AND THEOLOGY 


Undoubtedly, in a Catholic liberal arts college the dominant 
study should be theology. By theology I do not mean advanced 
catechism or what might be dignified as pastoral theology. 
How theology is to be fitted into the new liberal arts program 
is not within the scope of this paper. The fact of the matter 
is that in most American colleges, as an effect of the dominant 
Protestant culture and the subsequent rationalism of the nine- 
teenth century, theology has been deprived of this position. 
Consequently, if the Catholic student is to be made aware of 
this intellectual somersault in American cultural tradition, he 
must study the history of our modern institutions. In history 
he will see the story of the physical rise of Christianity into 
Mediaeval Christendom, the factors that led to the disruption 
of Christendom in the early Modern Era, the growth of ra- 
tionalism and the contemporaneous development of modern 
science and commerce, and the creation of the modern rational- 
ism through the so-called enlightenment, the Revolution, and 
Marxism. Only history can show factually to the student mind 
assailed by false charges that religion is just priestcraft and 
myth that none of these changes have modified Christian revela- 
tion or the essential character of man or his obligations to God. 
As a matter of fact here in the University of Notre Dame religion 
teachers have told me that since the improvement of the teach- 
ing of history in recent years they find it much easier to enter 
into the theological discussion of rationalism and Marxism, as 
well as Protestant theories, because their students have a bet- 
ter historical appreciation of these doctrines and the men who 
formulated them. For that matter, St. Gregory the Great, Abe- 
lard, St. Thomas Aquinas, Luther, Kant, Leo XIII, and other 
heroes of theological arguments are not names of books but of 
men who lived and died in very human circumstances. Mont 
St. Michel and the monument to Our Lady at Chartres were 
not built by ideas or by miracles but by men—alas of another 
age. The historian in turn does not spend his time teaching the 
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pyramid of human virtue and the necessity of supernatural grace, 
but in a Catholic college he supposes that such is done in the 
theology class in a manner comparable to his own efforts. 

I would like to add here another relation between history and 
theology. One of the by-products of modern science, especially 
since Descartes, has been the attempt to reduce history to a 
science in the strict meaning of the term. The approach to 
this problem in some modern philosophers can not be discussed 
here because their definition of knowledge reduces the terms 
history and science to a different order of reality. But in the 
scholastic meaning of these terms the Catholic historian must 
agree that there is no science of history whereby the historian 
can predict human behavior in the future or rationalize to a 
knowledge of what happened in the past. The axiom that his- 
tory repeats itself has little more validity than some of our gen- 
eralizations about race and nationality. But we do hold that 
there is 2 knowledge in which the past and the present and the 
future are known and that is the knowledge of God. In that 
sense history must accept a theology of history, even though the 
content of that theology of history is manifest only in revelation. 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Next to theology in the Catholic liberal college comes philos- 
ophy which has developed into a score of classes dealing with 
the various phases of human thought. History serves philosophy 
first in showing the historical position of the great philosophers 
and in telling what they wrote and when they wrote. Above 
all history should make the student of philosophy aware that 
there are different philosophies in different ages and among 
different peoples. History likewise prepares the mind for the 
study of philosophy by presenting the activities and accomplish- 
ments of men, the way they have lived in the past, and the 
justifications men have offered for their manner of living in 
other ages. Philosophy can not rationalize to this knowledge. 
Thus even though the modern Puritan is much like the Manichean 
and the Cathari, the philosopher can not say they held the same 
doctrine or for the same reasons, but must let history, insofar 
as evidence exists, tell him what did happen in each of these 
three groups. The philosopher may feel that it was illogical 
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for the philosophes to reject Christianity, but that does not say 
that in their particular circumstances of their day these philos- 
ophes did no arrive logically at their conclusions. John Dewey 
may be grossly illogical in his reasonings, yet that does not 
deny the fact that his instrumentalism has permeated thousands 
of schools, even some Catholic schools, through his philosophy 
of education. If the philosopher does not make his abstractions 
from the real world, and chiefly from the world that has been 
recorded in history, his philosophy may be essentially true, but 
as impractical as a wrought-iron suit. I have felt that the reason 
scholastic philosophy is so frequently treated as an exercise 
in thirteenth century thought is because the non-believing ob- 
server can not find any connection between the subjects of scho- 
lastic philosophy and the modern scientific and, alas, pragmatic 
world, 

History in turn must lean heavily upon philosophy, because 
all the techniques of historical method presuppose the validity 
of human knowledge, and the moral character of men. Likewise 
in discussing the various philosophies of history, the historian 
does not feel it his duty to interrupt his study to evaluate all 
these theories, but draws upon the findings of the philosopher 
just as the philosopher must depend upon the historian to sup- 
ply him with the facts and circumstances that will enable him 
rightfully to understand the thought of each philosopher, 
whether he be good or bad. Further, I think there are partic- 
ular problems where history and philosophy must work in close 
harmony because false philosophies and false history have the 
same false premises about the periods of the past. The most 
important of these for present day thought is probably the 
period of the Enlightenment in which the rationalist claimed 
that modern science had destroyed the validity of religious 
concepts. There is in this claim a mixture of false philosophy 
and false history; yet the interpretation of this period is prob- 
ably the touchstone by which Catholic thought is separated 
from modern rationalism. The other period of great importance 
to both philosophy and history is closely related and has to do 
with the history of the attempts to solve the social problems of 
our modern industrial civilization, especially with the attempts 
to resolve them in the nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
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There are multiple phases of these problems of which Marxism 
and the Christian social movements are some, and much of the 
confusion in recent thought results from history based on false 
philosophical principles and philosophy based on false accounts 
of the actual history. 


History must not enter the field of prediction or generalization 
about the present or the future. That field belongs to the 
philosopher or to the social scientist, but the student contemplat- 
ing either the present or the future without a sound knowledge 
of the past is simply unprepared. History provides the discipline 
which makes the philosopher and the social scientist weigh his 
evidence and gather the facts before he makes his generalization 
and provides both with many examples according to which he 
may draw up his hypotheses to explain the present and to pre- 
dict the future. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Such a statement implies what I could say at great length 
about the social sciences in relation to history. Since the de- 
velopment of the modern social sciences of sociology, economics, 
and political science, the analysis of our knowledge of human 
activities, whether directed towards making a living, to govern- 
ment, or to social life, has given us tools for the measurement 
of our knowledge about the past. History is no longer merely 
past politics, nor does the social scientist enter the study of the 
present or the future without careful indoctrination in knowl- 
edge of the human past. It is true that the philosophy of the 
student is very important here too, but actual knowledge, 
whether about the past or about the present, is important lest 
the philosopher’s conclusions be out of touch with the present 
real world. And the historian, while he must try to fill out his 
knowledge of the past by means of the information and rules 
drawn up by the social sciences, must keep to his own field of 
study, the past, and leave the present and the future to those 
whose special techniques are favored to analyze and organize 
them. 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Finally, I think history has a special relationship to literature. 
As a matter of fact, before history developed its technical meth- 
ods of research it was classed as literature and most emphasis 
in it was placed upon the literary narrative. For a while the 
separation of history from literature was so violent that the his- 
torian who wrote with a style was suspected of not being 
scientific. Happily those days are over and it is realized that 
the perfection of style in a historian merely enables him to be 
the more perfect historian. Further, of all the ways in which 
the historian can learn about men, there is scarcely any more 
direct than the study of the literature of the country and the 
time. Because literature is usually in the language of the people 
who composed it and is best understood in that language, his- 
tory must plead for the study of languages as a tool for under- 
standing the past. (I do not mean the study of paradigms for 
six semester credits, because one might just as well learn the 
names of the pharaoes and the dates of their reigns.) Henry 
Adams in Mont St. Michel and Chartres has given us one of 
the best pleas for the study of languages when he insists that 
one must study early French to understand the literature, the 
philosophy and the art of the people of early France. I do not 
believe I would care too much to read Shakespeare or Francis 
Thompson in translation. Again I think the pragmatic revolt 
of recent America is even better expressed in its literature than 
in its pedestrian and loquacious philosophers. I have even heard 
that religion and philosophy are much better taught by some of 
our English teachers than by the religion and philosophy teach- 
ers, although I think that is a perversion of art, if not a neglect 
of it. Literature in turn must depend upon history if these 
masterpieces are not to be taken out of their context and given 
false and even foolish interpretations. 


CONCLUSION 


This examination of the various fields of knowledge and their 
relations with the study of history in the liberal arts curriculum 
could be carried on in detail in the various subdivisions of the 
subjects and in the other subjects that are frequently introduced 
into the liberal arts curriculum, but I do not think that neces- 
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sary. I do no think for a moment that any field of knowledge 
would try to deny the importance of history, and history is not 
the enemy of any liberal subject in the curriculum. But if you 
ask me how important is history and when it should be taught, 
I would place it on at least a par with theology, philosophy, 
and literature and give it a proportional value at least in the 
basic program of a liberal arts college. I think it is perhaps 
the best introductory course, because nearly all other subjects 
attack their problems from the historical and genetical approach. 
Further I think the discipline of history is perhaps the most im- 
portant for the fundamental training of the college mind. His- 
tory requires accuracy and objectivity, care in the investigation 
and in the expression, something that is necessary in all the 
other fields of knowledge, but which, outside of the technical 
sciences, is not necessarily taught in the processes. 

Finally, I would add a justification for the history major in 
the liberal arts curriculum. The historical approach to the study 
of man does not exclude any liberal subject. As a matter of 
fact once past the survey the historian tries to intensify his 
knowledge by using the ideas and the knowledge he has ac- 
quired from theology, philosophy, literature, and the social 
sciences to arrive at a better understanding of man and of human 
institutions. The history major should strive to achieve a per- 
fection of those necessary qualities of patient accuracy and 
clarity of expression. He merely forms his higher knowledge of 
man from the viewpoint of the historian, which will be his best 
viewpoint if that suits his temperament. The history major 
should be prepared well for any technical and professional 
career to which a liberal arts graduate may aspire and he will 
bring to that professional training or to his career in life a 
superior knowledge of the actual man who created the institu- 
tions of modern civilization. 

To return to the theme with which I began this paper, I 
think that history is now taking the lead in the fight against 
anti-intellectual trends in American education because the his- 
torian is best acquainted with the meaning of our cultural 
heritage and most concerned that the present and future gen- 
erations do not trade this great inheritance for a mess of potage 
served under the name of democracy or even Christian culture. 
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JUNE VERBILLION* 


It is axiomatioc that the Spirit always breathes where He will; 
but today, as perhaps never before, His breathings have been 
spread over “all trades, their gear and tackle and trim”;? on 
laymen, particularly, have His inspirations (in both the archaic 
and modern denotations of the word) been lavish and produc- 
tive. A mere glance at the variety of forms taken by Catholic 
Action is sufficient to insure the feeling that here indeed is God's 
plenty, for where He is present, liberality and largess are always 
to be found. 

Some, perhaps, might find this variety and multiformity a dis- 
traction, as Lucille Hasley so lightly characterized it—a going 
around the mulberry bush.? But to concentrate solely on these ~ 
accidentals is to ignore the inner motivating principle which 
is common to all these heterogeneous forms of Catholic activity. 
Out of many, one—one desire, one purpose, one hope—that 
from diverse comings and goings might be built, as Pius XII said 
in his Christmas message of 1943, “a new social world to Christ.”* 

So, the Cana Conference works to re-educate married people 
to their glory as a living Pauline analogy of Christ and His 
Church; the Catholic Labor Alliance seeks to bring all laborers 
to a knowledge of their dignity and rights as laborers; the 
J.0.C. widens its scope to include all young workers without 
exception and attempts to train them to be Christ-like every- 
where and at all times; the C.Y.0. hopes to make its recrea- 
tional activities so interesting and educational that youth will 
lose its taste for more shoddy forms of entertainment. 

“Let each one therefore join the work, pushing ever deeper 


*June Verbillion, M.A., formerly a teacher at Siena High School, 
C , is now with the Chicago Board of Education. 

1 Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.J., “Pied Beauty,” Poems of Gerard Man- 
ley —— ed. by W. H. Gardner, p. 74. New York: Oxford University 


1948. 
Pil) Hasley, Reproachfully Yours, p. 116. New York: Sheed and 
8 Pope Pius XII, “Ancora Una Quinta Volta,” The Catholic Mind, 


XLII (February, 1944), 72. 
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roots into his own world. For some it will be a matter of mu- 
tual help,” wrote Cardinal Suhard in Growth or Decline?, a 
work which has been cited for its fecundity of thought patterns. 
Fruitful it has indeed been, and this paper is yet another at- 
tempt to join in the work by pushing deeper roots into the 
world of education. And this attempt truly is a matter of mutual 
help. 


PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL 


The idea of educating youth for the social apostolate has long 
been of paramount interest in Catholic circles, as two most promi- 
nent exemplars will attest. Since March, 1944, the Grailville 
School of the Apostolate, at Loveland, Ohio, has offered courses 
in principles and methods of the lay apostolate, all of which are 
slanted to women. Leaders in Christian thought, clerical and 
lay, have lectured and led discussions in integrated Christian 
living. Since 1946, the Center for Men of Christ the King, at 
Herman, Pennsylvania, has offered a series of courses to train 
laymen for action and conquest in the service of the Church. 
These courses vary in length from a weekend to a full year’s 
formation. 

Grailville utilizes the services of their trained students but 
not specifically for the milieu or within the environment of the 
diocese; for students, after the year of formation, may return 
to their own locale, remain for another year or two of train- 
ing or go in teams to various parts of the country to engage in 
apostolic services.5 

Catholic Action is an affair of gradual growth, and whether 
it has now progressed from enthusiasts scattered over many 
areas, necessitating only a central training school, to sufficient 
numbers of enthusiasts in certain urban areas to make possible 
an individual school within the diocese, only the future will 
reveal. 


There are then, two facets to this school which are basic to 
any other consideration: it is to be concerned with the spiritual, 


4Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, Growth or Decline?, pp. 109-110. 
Chicago: Fides, 1950. 

5 See brochure, entitled “Grailville, 1952,” issued by Grailville, Love- 
land, Ohio. 
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intellectual, social and practical formation of youth leaders, and 
it is to serve as an agency and central headquarters for a vast, 
informal youth movement within the community. In other words, 
this school is to be a powerhouse harnessing and _ utilizing 
and channeling the energy and force of youth into the appro- 
priate community arteries. 

That such a school is needed, that our Catholic education has 
not produced as many leaders as it should, is almost incontest- 
able. The thousands who seemingly thrive in the controlled 
atmosphere of our Catholic schools frequently wilt or die com- 
pletely when a June day transplants and exposes them to the 
rigors of the climate of American materialism. 

Such a school, although previously theorized upon, would be 
unprecedented in American education. In an article in The 
Catholic Educational Review for March, 1952, Arthur R. Riel 
suggests that “the problem must be thought out by capable 
men on a concrete level. It has been discussed on an abstract 
level long enough.” This school, rescued from the shadows of 
theory and brought into the light of actuality, could take on the 
following characteristics. A key word here is could, not should 
or would, for a most apparent trait of this plan is its flexibility, 
its adaptability to forms other than the one discussed here. 
As now conceived, the school would limit itself to graduates of 
girls’ high schools; but it should be noted that such restriction 
is made only to simplify and facilitate what promises to be a 
hard beginning, and not to rule out later additions of graduates 
of boys’ schools. Those appalled by the present lack of male 
leadership in Catholic Action might discover in this plan one 
possible method of recruiting and training boys, who, under- 
standably, have much to contribute to an endeavor such as this. 
While the newly graduated girl would most readily adapt her- 
self to the requirements, someone with working experience or 
college background would be most welcome. Recommendation 
of former teachers and pastors as to the student's spirit of gen- 
erosity and devotion to the Church would be necessary for 
admission. 

6 Arthur R. Riel, “A Plan for the Training of Catholic Lav Leaders,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, L (March, 1952), 156. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


The faculty, and it is here that the school is truly a matter 
of mutual help, would consist of a cross section of militants: 
qualified priest volunteers, sisters, brothers and lay leaders, all 
of whom possess the mental outlook of vision and idealistic real- 
ism demanded by the very nature of the school. Communities 
of religious could thus each assign their most promising member 
to the work; even the present shortage of sisters would not inter- 
fere, since no one community would be responsible for the under- 
taking. The resulting educational co-operative would provide 
the sisters with a more vital role than they at present enact in 
Catholic Action. 


In every sense, this is a picked group, an elite; and every 
effort would be made not only to exclude those students who 
show themselves incapable of absorbing what the school has to 
offer, but also to discourage those faculty members who show 
no promise of transcending the ordinary pedagogical approach 
to their subjects. St. Paul’s in England would approve: “Either 
teach, or learn or depart.” Amid such imperatives there is no 
comfortable ground of mediocrity for those who are at their 
ease only when they are neither hot nor cold. 


The faculty and students, and in a certain sense the chaplain, 
appointed by the diocese to act as spiritual director for the stu- 
dents would work directly under and take their tone from an 
administrative board. This guiding force, consisting of the 
ordinary of the diocese or his representative, a priest, teaching 
religious, brother, layman, would have the difficult but not im- 
possible task of forming the policies of the school and of making 
necessary and suitable arrangements for the function of the 
school. Here it is hoped that the board would not overlook 
efficiency of management, words so important to industry. Fr. 
Cayre, in The Vital Christian, gives us the reason behind this 
requirement: “To reach his eternal goal, man needs a temporal 
instrument and the better this instrument is organized, the 
smoother his journey.”” 

No, efficient organization must not be slighted, and this board, 


7 Fulbert Cayre, The Vital Christian, p. 68. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, 1951. 
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because of their vibrant interest in the school, should not rest 
until the journey is made as smooth as possible for faculty and 
students. 

Field representatives would be appointed in religious com- 
munities, parishes, and alumnae groups to recruit from their 
schools, parishes, and societies and to interest young people in 
the work. In this branch of the undertaking, the teaching re- 
ligious daily face a fertile field of possible prospects, for it is 
they who can, perhaps by suggestion, direct one or many of 
their pupils to a consideration of the school as an eventual outlet 
for apostolic inclinations. 

The all-important and ever-present financial requirements 
(aye, here’s the rub) would be met in this fashion. The diocese 
would provide the building necessary for the school; the stu- 
dents would pay a modest tuition for their first year of in-service 
training and formation; the services of the faculty would be 
donated; and interested laymen, forming a board of directors, 
would sponsor benefits to provide scholarships for the second 
year of volunteer service; and, as is the case at present, Catholic 
organizations and fraternal groups might provide scholarships 
even for the first year, in the interest of worthy but financially 
pressed students. From this fourfold source, a sufficient, but 
not snug, revenue should be forthcoming. 


PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOL 


Supposing then, a building and funds; what would this faculty 
teach these students? 

The soul of the apostolate, the spiritual life, would be fed 
by daily Mass, Communion, Rosary, spiritual reading, mental 
prayer, occasional conferences, and one long retreat. Readings 
would include the great spiritual classics, works of Mariology, 
and ascetical and mystical theology. Learning plus living, not 
learning, then living; a concurrent and not consequent order of 
study and practice must result in the integration of both. 

Intellectual training in Christian social thought would include 
courses and workshops in introductory philosophy, papal en- 
cyclicals, Christian reform movements, and the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body. Here in this field, there is no embarrassment 
of poverty but only the delightful confusion of riches, and it is 
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a debatable thesis as to whether a survey of the broad field of 
Catholic social thought would be more beneficial than indi- 
vidual specialization in a particular phase or phases. 


The two means of spiritual and intellectual formation even so 
sketchily provided for, it is now necessary to furnish examples 
of the means of the practical apostolate. In this particular aspect 
Catholic education draws its most bitter criticism; many thinkers 
make the assertion that there has been a disproportionate em- 
phasis of ends and an unsatisfactory and unnecessary minimiz- 
ing of means in the education of youth. The institutional 
catalogues, they say, show no dearth of high-sounding phrases 
and promises to greatly influence the student’s later life, but 
any relation between what is promised generally in the cata- 
logue and what is taught specifically in the classroom is rather 
accidental and haphazard.’ In a sense, the training is for in- 
definite leadership, for leadership in unknown and vague fields. 
This school would be unique in that to carry out its end of 
servicing the diocese with alert, Catholic youth leadership, it 
would have spheres of influence already prepared. Thus, again, 
it might be said that a pivotal point of this schol is that it trains 
for definite leadership in its immediate environment. 


Then, too, in this school for lay leaders, there would be an 
emphasis of means, the more practical the better—ways and 
methods of influencing and inciting to action the group or milieu 
in which the leader finds herself. Techniques of letter writing 
to insure the editor’s reading of the letter of approval or pro- 
test; principles and practice in public speaking to make certain 
the good will of the audience; studies in straight thinking to 
guard against wool-gathering and illogical, though well-mean- 
ing reasoning; elements of feature writing and marketing tc 
locate a market for possible written material; basic first aid to 
make the student level-headed in any emergency; methods of 
using visual aids in catechetical instruction of children; modern 
tendencies in recreational leadership to enable the student to 
take charge of a group who want to have fun but don’t know 
how—these are but a few of the possible courses and work- 


8See Emily R. Scanlan, “Catholic Colleges and Catholic Leaders,” 
America, LXXVII (May 17, 1947), 177-180. 
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shops which can not but make the student a more effective leader 
because a more prepared leader. 

The training to be offered is dependent on the specific needs 
yet to be explored within an area; thus, until a committee is 
appointd to investigate the needs of the particular community 
in which the school would be launched, no over-all curriculum 
can be projected. There are, however, certain core subjects 
which appear to be geared to the needs of most institutions: 
basic human relations, applied psychology, conversational tech- 
niques, and recreational crafts and skills. 


SERVICES OF THE SCHOOL 


Even during this year of formation, the prospective leader 
would be contributing part-time service in her field of choice 
or in an area of immediate need. Thus, someone interested in 
child health and child care would spend several hours a week 
during the year of formation at an orphan: ge or infant hospital, 
and if she continues to find this service rewarding and intrigu- 
ing to her, possibly devote her second year of volunteer service 
to full-time work at the same institution. Others, who have dem- 
onstrated a certain proficiency in a particular field would re- 
main at the school as staff assistants or would devote themselves 
to preparing discussion agendas, typing and editing articles for 
publication, perhaps even (so sanguine is human nature given 
a free rein) producing plays or television scripts. 

It was stated before that the school was also to be an agency 
co-ordinating the services of the school with the varying needs 
of the diocese. As a clearinghouse or warehouse, it would con- 
tain untold stocks of valuable commodities which could be used 
by various community groups: clerical assistants, speakers, and 
discussion group leaders (to form in parishes study clubs and 
libraries using agenda and techniques provided by the school), 
play directors, and supervisors of small children (to care for 
children during Mass hours), playground aides (to assist with 
games and sports at local centers), infant welfare aides (to 
weigh babies at clinics), home visitors (to call on the sick and 4 
lonely in the area), hospital recreation aides (to read to and 
write for the sick), and dramatics teachers (to plan and organize 


programs for young people). 
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It is to be noted that, through a device such as a question- 
naire sent to local institutions and parishes, needs could be 
uncovered and catalogued with pin-point accuracy. Like the 
Cana Movement, this school would service parish life and stem 
from it. Far from supplanting the influence of the parish, which 
is, after all, the basic unit of American spirituality, this school 
aims only to supplement and facilitate parish activity, to service 
the parish and its community with sturdy leadership. 

In addition to providing these much sought-after services, the 
center would prove its worth by having ready for the caller 
from a parish or club special bulletins containing annotated lists 
of the latest Catholic books or worth-while TV programs for 
children, suggestions as to how to celebrate liturgically coming 
feast days, and original programs or skits treating current topics 
such as the family rosary and parent-child relationships. The 
key factor here is that wherever these leaders go, in whatever 
form of activity they engage, they will always be able to rely 
upon the center for stimulating ideas and moral support, and 
as they in turn report their successes and failures to the center, 
an ever-timely and increasingly valuable fund of practical “know- 
how” will be in the process of formation. 

This excellent technique of training leaders at a central head- 
quarters and sending them out to neighborhood groups has been 
successfully tried by St. Francis Xavier University in Nova 
Scotia in connection with the Co-operative Movement. That 
that educational principles involved in this technique are sound 
in other areas and under diverse circumstances was shown in a 
recent Fordham doctoral dissertation by Sister Miriam Therese, 
S.N.D., of Chicago.? In the United States, the Ohio Farm 
Bureau is one of the agencies which acknowledged the tre- 
mendous and until then untapped resources of this plan. Carl 
Hutchinson, educational director of the movement, which has 
organized over 1,500 groups, maintains “that religious groups 
in the U. S. have not yet recognized the tremendous implications 
of this technique for furthering their interests.”!° 


9 Sister Miriam Therese, S.N.D., “The Study Action Group in the 
Cooperative Movement.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, 1949. 

10 Letter from Carl R. Hutchinson, Director of Education, Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, Columbus, Ohio, March 1, 1950. 
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The two instances just cited have been on an informal edu- 
cational level, as would be this plan as now contemplated, so 
no question of meeting academic requirements and credits or 
adhering to academic tradition is involved. In modified forms, 
and on a curricular basis, somewhat similar programs have been 
in use at Regis High School in Denver, at Notre Dame High 
School in Chicago, and on a higher level at Marygrove College 
in Detroit. These known attempts seem to predicate of the 
technique what Chesterton said of Christianity: “It isn’t that 
it has been tried and found wanting, but found hard and left 
untried.” 

Good education finds a hole and proceeds to fill it in an 
appropriate manner, with suitable material. The aperture in 
current education is that it produces individuals imbued with 
the pagan notion that man, once educated and trained, has little 
or no social responsibility. For the Christian humanist, the 
reverse is true; he lifts himself up only in order to lift up those 
around him. Fr. Yves de Montcheuil referred to this when he 
wrote: “He who has received a deeper, more refined culture 
does not receive it for himself alone. He should spread it, use 
it to raise the cultural level in which he lives.” Thus, once 
again it becomes apparent that nobility, of whatever type, 
always obliges its possessor to be a democrat by sharing and 
not just an aristocrat by preserving. Only if youth can be 
awakened to the importance of giving, only if high wages can 
be de-emphasized will the Church be able to profit from the 
services of individuals of high caliber. For example, there might 
exist at present a small number of recent college graduates who 
from discussions such as this, might be led to elect teaching 
in a Catholic school where it is jokingly said the pay is in grace, 
instead of in a higher salaried county or city school. 


STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL 


“Good idea and well-thought out plan,” comment most edu- 
cators when discussion of this school arises. “But,” and here 
they grow eloquent, and smile disconcertingly, “whence cometh 
youth students?” With this question, they have of course given 


rr ia de Montcheuil, For Man of Action, p. 122. South Bend: Fides, 
n.d.J. 
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voice to one of the most prominent hurdles to be overcome if 
this school, or any school similar to it, is to exist. Will Ameri- 
can Catholic youth be willing, let us go whole hog and say 
eager, to give two years, one to formation and one to service, 
to the Church? Will American Catholic youth, geared by theif 
surroundings to inquire of each new venture what it will profit 
financially, voluntarily set apart two precious years to study 
and work which is neither college nor career? 

Anyone who has worked with seniors in high school becomes 
immediately aware of a large group of students who are un- 
decided as to what to do with their lives. These people are 
almost pitifully hungry for little crumbs of suggestion which a 
teacher may occasionally drop before them. They not infre- 
quently respond with the enthusiasm which is their special pre- 
rogative; that no one bothers to follow through by fanning an 
initial spark into a flame, is not their fault. Some are attracted 
to service of country in the WACS and WAVES, and Friend- 
ship House reports indicate that while they can always use more 
volunteers, they are never really devoid of a small number of 
energetic workers. 

To the students’ inquiry of what the school will do for them, 
a recruiter might answer that since only one thing is necessary 
anyhow—seeking first the kingdom—and since the school is do- 
ing just that, the students cannot help but leave such training 
a richer personality. Then, no matter what field they enter 
later on, their grasp of the apostolate of family life will be 
much firmer for having training in homemaking. So, in their 
idiom, what have they to lose? If they decide on marriage, 
they will be infinitely better prepared than their sisters who did 
not go to Leadership School; if they elect college, they will ap- 
proach it with a more mature and hence more desirable mental 
attitude than those who matriculated directly from high school; 
and if they belong to a group which has been “encouraged to 
wait” before deciding on the religious life, their vocation will 
have been protected and fostered as in no other activity and 
they will have had first-hand experience of the needs of the 
Church and what they personally can do to alleviate these needs. 
When Sir Edward Elgar wrote “Pomp and Circumstance,” he 
said he was impelled to its composition by the thought that 
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soldiers often march to the most trivial music; why not give 
them something worth while to motivate their marching? In 
like manner, exponents of this type of school might query: Stu- 
dents often work for the most trivial motives; why not give 
them something worth while to motivate their working? 

A school such as this would in no way compete with col- 
leges nor would it vie with them for enrollment since this school 
would principally attract young people who were not consider- 
ing regular college work. 


NEED FOR THE SCHOOL 


Willis Nutting gave the ultimate reply: “At the present time 
the need is so great for a cultural reconstruction on Catholic 
foundations that a school like this [college of the apostolate | 
should be started with the trust that God would supply the 
students. If one should be set up and begin working, it could be 
an experimental station in which much testing could be done.”!” 

Thought precedes action, and “action for its own sake, often 
based upon distorted principles or a skimpy realization of facts, 
will usually do more harm than good.”!% The ideal solution 
to the problem of scarcity of volunteer leaders in the field of 
social service would be a group of workers trained in sound 
and practical principles of modern social techniques. The ideal 
is always a necessary ingredient in a program of any type; the 
fact that it is seldom attained in this life should not be a draw- 
back to effort but a spur. 

And yet, “The pattern must be cut to fit the cloth. If time 
or funds are not at hand, only the most urgent needs can be 
met.”!4 Perhaps, since the need for volunteers services in Cath- 
olic institutions is such an urgent one, a start could be made 
with the aid of a small office which would function as a clear- 
inghouse for the specific and general needs of the Catholic in- 
stitutions of the diocese. At present, anyone wishing to donate 
his time and efforts to volunteer work must apply directly to 
the institution concerned. A central agency would be able to 


12 Willis D. Nutting, “New Beginnings in Higher Education,” Integrity, 
V (May, 1951), 10. 

18 John S. Cronin, Catholic Social Action, p. 187. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1948. 
14 Tbid., p. 189. 
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collect and classify the varied requirements of each institution, 
and thus appropriately pair up the volunteer's aptitudes and the 
institution’s needs. To insure a quick and immediate begin- 
ning, the initial program could be a simple one modeled upon 
programs now in use by secular welfare agencies such as the 
Volunteer Bureau of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago, which after preparatory training courses varying in time 
from two to eighty hours sends volunteers to work with the 
blind and psychoneurotic, with infants and the aged. The Red 
Cross requires courses in home nursing and first aid for most 
of their volunteers, and in every case precedes volunteer service 
with a minimum of a few hours instruction. Travelers’ Aid also 
requires attendance at two training sessoins before assignment 
is made. 

Thus, too, urgent needs might dictate that a beginning be 
restricted to the volunteer services of girls in those schools where 
interest in such a project is already aroused. Under a system 
of tutorial guidance in which the worker receives limited in- 
doctrination, reports to the job assigned and then returns from 
time to time to the agency for light and guidance on particular 
problems, an early start might be made. In groups of six or 
thereabouts, the girls could be given the latest Christian pro- 
nouncements and procedures in their particular area, as well 
as reading lists treating specific phases of the area of service. 
A good job requ‘res training; the best possible job requires tailor- 
made training which is cut to fit immediate needs of the en- 
vironment, needs and problems which, as Rev. Louis J. Putz, 
C.S.C., says, “are often as unsolved and undiscussed as they are 
difficult.”"* It remains for a workshop to discuss and analyze 
specific needs within the environment and to formulate possible 
solutions to them. Then, through the use of a small office and 
a few instructors, volunteers can be indoctrinated and dispatched 
to Catholic institutions which so desperately require their serv- 
ices. It might be that from the small beginning of the agency 
office, an opening leading to the foundation of a school might 
be found. The school is the ultimate goal, for it alone will lend 
stability and purpose to the undertaking; the agency office is a 


15 Louis J. Putz, Apostles of the Front Lines, p. 71. South Bend: Fides, 
1934. 
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step toward the goal, to a community awareness of Christian 
social responsibility. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, in summing up the unique character of this school's 
four special contributions, it will become apparent that nothing 
resembling this in urban areas in the United States has yet been 
attempted. This school would: (1) investigate community 
needs within a given area; (2) channel youth leadership to meet 
these needs on a volunteer basis; (3) give a basic training to 
the leaders; and (4) create an awareness in the community it- 
self to social responsibilities and awaken a spirit of brotherly 
love. 

It is a matter of gradual growth, this venture to push deeper 
roots into education; an affair of each carrying his stone to the 
common edifice, as said Cardinal Suhard.1® That this stone is 
not in all ways acceptable to the builders is a manifest con- 
clusion. Perhaps the school is too idealistic, or again, it may 
be that religious orders can not co-operate by providing teachers 
for it. American youth may feel that it is too risky a venture; 
a suitable faculty may never be found, or a building never forth- 
coming. 

Are we justified, however, in permitting ourselves to dwell 
upon the enormity of the difficulties to the exclusion of project- 
ing solutions to these perplexities? Does not an extra portion 
of prudence frequently lead to a stalemate? Rather, it seems 
more discreet to admit the problem, study it and others relative 
to it for which workable solutions have been found, and then, 
form this composite, fabricate a new, custom-made proposal. 
What this plan does unite is the inherent desire of youth to be 
of service and the instant need of Catholic social action for the 
services of such enthusiastic young leaders. Might not the fruit 
of this union be a forward step toward eventual cultural revival? 
At a minimum, discussions such as this should arouse our gen- 
erosity and awaken our minds to the idea that while they also 
serve who wait, they better serve who act. 


16 Suhard, op. cit., p. 110. 
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THE ROLE OF THE LAY TEACHER 
IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


JOHN F. REILLY*® 


Trends in the enrollments in Catholic secondary schools and 
in vocations to the teaching religious life indicate a new and 
growing emphasis upon the lay teachers of America as a source 
of supply for Catholic secondary schools. The need for such 
teachers in the new classrooms that will have to be constructed 
was recognized by Catholic educators assembled for the jubilee 
convention of the NCEA last April. A critical shortage will 
exist for the next decade. A ratio of 1 lay teacher to 4 religious, 
in contrast to the present 1 to 13, has been suggested to meet 
conditions. It expresses in mathematical terms that a change 
in the nature of Catholic high school staffs is very likely to 
occur in immediate years. 

In the light of such trends and thinking, an inquiry into the 
contemporary role of the lay teacher in the scheme of Christian 
secondary education is in order. 

Examination of several functions or purposes of the lay teacher 
is necessary to understand his role. They are: (1) to staff 
vacant positions resulting from trends in enrollments and re- 
ligious vocations, (2) to instruct, (3) to give good example, 
(4) to create interest in and to be an exponent of the lay apo- 
stolate, (5) to create an interest in and to foster vocations to 
Christian education, (6) to contribute to scholarship, and (7) 
to represent the laity. 


FILLING IN THE RANKS 


The first function of the lay teacher is to staff vacant posi- 
tions in Catholic secondary schools. The effects of the high 
birth rate which began during World War II is just beginning 
to be felt at the secondary level. An increase of more than 
25,000 high school students is expected for the academic year 


*John F. Reilly is on the staff of Sacred Heart High School, Yonk- 


ers, N.Y. 
1 Urban H. Fleege, “What We Anticipate in Education for 1953,” 


The Catholic Educational Review, LI (February, 1953), 114. 
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1953-1954.2 The numbers will increase even more over the next 
ten years. Moreover, Americans generally have recently tended 
to raise the level of educational standards for their children 
and their employees. There are many factors encouraging the 
advancement of the level of terminal education. Even the trend 
towards education beyond the secondary level is growing. Edu- 
cators also are contributing to the need for more teachers by 
their demands for smaller classroom loads. In evaluating sta- 
tistics on teacher supply needs, one must also bear in mind that 
such tabulations do not take into consideration factors such as 
illness, death, and retirement. All these trends and factors tend 
to emphasize the need for more teachers. 

Coinciding with the numbers needed is a serious deficit in 
vocations to the teaching religious life. Consequently, the lay- 
man is being called upon to contribute to the apostolic mission 
of educating Christian youth. 


INSTRUCTING 


Having entered the classroom of the Catholic school, the 
lay teacher’s primary function is to instruct. Were there no 
classes to receive the subject matter of his courses, his services 
as a teacher would not be sought. Were example the primary 
object sought, religious could better serve because of the nature 
of their way of living and their traditions. In this function of 
instructing, the lay teacher of the Catholic school does not differ 
from his fellow teachers in public schools, nor from his religious 
colleagues. The transmission of knowledge is, of course, the 
sine qua non of any teacher regardless of the content of that 
knowledge. Because of conditions in our society a dichotomy 
may arise in some educational practices—not principles, let us 
hope—followed by Catholic and public school teachers. The 
Catholic school teacher’s principles and practices must be in 
accordance with a sound Catholic philosophy of education. If, 
therefore, the professional training of the Catholic school teacher 
has been lacking in the essentials to formulate a philosophy of 
education consistent with Catholic principles, a personal respon- 
sibility rests with the teacher to acquire sufficient knowledge 
and subsequently to formulate an applicable philosophy. 


2 Ibid. 
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The educational preparation of the lay teacher should be 
well rounded and include substantial training in Catholicism, 
educational principles and practices, and the content of his areas 
of specialization. Our Holy Father of late memory, Pius XI, 
wrote in his great encyclical on education, “Perfect schools 
are the result not so much of good methods as of good teachers, 
teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well-grounded in the 
matter they have to teach... .”8 

The professional preparation of the lay teacher should meet 
more than the minimal standards established by state and re- 
gional accrediting authorities. Inasmuch as the minimal stand- 
ards or requirements for certification are precisely the mini- 
mum, the least preparation needed to pursue the art and science 
of teaching, the lay teacher should consider in-service study a 
necessary component of his professional training. As more lay 
teachers join Catholic faculties, it will behoove responsible 
Church and school authorities to give consideration, as public 
school systems have done, to the working out of plans by which 
teachers will receive compensation for expenses involved in do- 
ing advanced study. 

Inasmuch as Christian education means the integration of 
all areas of knowledge with religion, the layman will have to 
be prepared to ally his field of specialization with Catholic 
understanding and interpretation. Unfortunately many ob- 
servers have been able to voice the objection that mention of 
God is too often omitted from the educational materials utilized 
in Catholic classrooms. The integration of religion with the spe- 
cial areas of knowledge is indeed an obligation for both the lay 
and the religious teacher. The lay teacher in the Catholic 
school will be considerably freer to fulfill his obligation than he 
would be in the public school. 


GIVING GOOD EXAMPLE 


The function listed third in the above list is really of more 
importance than its placing might suggest. That function is to 
give good example. It is intrinsic to the office of any teacher 
in a Catholic school and now needs to be examined in terms 


8 Pope Pius XI, The Christian Education of Youth, p. 66. New York: 
The Paulist Press, [n.d.). 
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specific to the layman, His role must be seen in the light of 
student-teacher relationships. In the minds of students the 
religious teacher represents the religious life; the lay teacher 
represent secular life. Consequently, the example of the Iat- 
ter can serve a major purpose. It can add to the demonstration 
of the vitality of Christian living. 

The forms this example takes are both personal and com- 
munal and occur both in and out of the classroom. The teach- 
er’s personality, the sum total of his behavior in the classroom 
should reflect the ideal Christian. He should be a participant 
in all religious services with which the school is concerned. 
The following are a few specific examples in which lay teach- 
ers can fulfill this third function. All lay faculty members should 
approach the altar rail together for Holy Communion on First 
Fridays if the student body attends Mass. It should be borne 
in mind that when there are no lay members on a faculty, usual- 
ly no faculty member receives Communion with the students. 
The reason is an understandable one. Religious have their own 
community rule to follow. Lay teachers can also attend the 
annual mission or retreat with the students.. They can foster 
special devotions among students in their classes. They can 
make visits to the Blessed Sacrament and pray the rosary. The 
reader can supply other examples. 

Some teachers may feel that such intentionally observable 
behavior is ostentatious and proud. They might prefer to wor- 
ship privately. A sound philosophy concerning the role of the 
lay teacher in Catholic secondary education demands a rec- 
ognition of the need for devotional practices observable by the 
student body. The effect of the absence of such behavior would 
be deleterious to the spiritual welfare of Christian youth. Not 
to participate publicly in devotions such as those mentioned 
above would be scandalous. 


PROMOTING LAY APOSTOLATE 


The fourth function of the lay teacher in the Catholic sec- 
ondary school is to create interest in and to be an exponent of 
the lay apostolate. Pius XI expressed feelings of consolation 
and gratitude towards the lay teachers of the world who “for 
their greater spiritual advancement are often grouped in special 
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sodalities and associations, which are worthy of praise and en- 
couragement as most excellent and powerful auxiliaries of ‘Cath- 
olic Action.’ ”* 

The example to students provided by the teacher’s participa- 
tion in activities associated with the Church is indeed of in- 
estimable value. The Holy Name Society and Knights of Colum- 
bus are two organizations for men teachers. There are many 
phases of Catholic Action which both men and women lay teach- 
ers can enter with eagerness. Labor education is popular with 
many of the youthful laity. The instruction of the faithful in 
the tongue of the Holy Church lies waiting to be picked up 
like an infant eager for attention. In this same line, cells can 
be formed to tutor men with belated vocations to the priest- 
hood. Book clubs under the aegis of the school can be formed 
to promote a Christian understanding of literature. Educated 
laymen can be organized to assist local parishes. In these and 
many other activities the teacher can provide the lay leadership 
needed. 


FOSTERING VOCATIONS 


The fifth function of the lay teacher is to create interest in 
and foster vocations to Christian education. Since the need for 
teachers is likely to continue in the critical stage for a decade 
and more, present lay teachers need to be provident and exert 
what influnce they can to persuade capable young men and 
women to enter college with a view to entering the profession. 
Should the shortage in Catholic schools be abated, the services 
of future teachers will be needed in public schools to assist in 
the education of Catholic youth attending them. Moreover. 
some will be needed to fill the vacancies arising from the de- 
partures of those laymen now staffing our schools. The presence 
of the layman on Catholic school faculties even when they can 
be replaced by religious is regarded as an asset by some Church 
and school authorities. Pius XI left this exhortation: 


Of them (i.e. lay teachers) also it may be said in the words of the Di- 
vine Master: “The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are few.” 
Let us then pray the Lord of the harvest to send more such workers into 
the field of Christian education; and let their formation be one of the 


4 [bid., p. 87. 
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principal concerns of the pastors of souls and of the superiors of religios 
orders.5 


ADVANCING SCHOLARSHIP 


The sixth function of the lay teacher is to contribute to scholar- 
ship, general, educational and special. The abilities of the 
layman are needed to make contributions to the Christian inter- 
pretation of his area of specialization, education, philosophy, and 
psychology. The layman shares this function with his religious 
colleagues. 


REPRESENTING THE LAITY 


The teacher’s seventh function is to represent the layman in 
educational matters. In fulfilling it the teacher can do his best 
to bring the school and community together. He can present 
the point of view of the educator to the community and the lay- 
man’s view to the school. 


CONCLUSION 


It is hoped that this brief analysis of the role of the layman 
in Christian secondary education will stimulate thinking that 
will help bring his role into clearer focus. That thinking is 
necessary if the nature of the high school staff does change. 
Some ideas and facts have been left unmentioned. For ex- 
ample, the idea of employing the secular teacher to combat 
secularism needs to be examined. For another example, in some 
quarters there is a tendency to forget the layman in announce- 
ments publicly tendered by the school. When an announcement 
avoids the all-inclusive word “faculty” in favor of “priests and 
religious,” the neglect of the layman is obvious. People who 
come into the school as guests frequently address in specific 
terms all groups present at a school assembly: priests, principal. 
religious, and students. The only ones not addressed are the 
lay members of the faculty. Sometimes even at educational 
meetings they are not addressed. In fairness to those in higher 
education, it ought to be said that individuals associated with 
colleges and universities seldom, if ever, forget the layman. 
This is an interesting observation for it reflects the idea that 


5 Ibid. Italics mine. 
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religious in higher education have become accustomed to work- 
ing with the layman and have completely accepted him. 

This judgment does not constitute an accusation that the 
parochial school rejects the layman. On the contrary, he is 
warmly received. Indeed, the layman’s relationships with the 
parochial school are the most cordial and gratifying. His work 
is appreciated and recognized. The judgment is a suggestion 
that more thinking needs to be done concerning the role of the 
layman in Christian secondary education. 


Treasure Chest, the Catholic picture-story magazine, this year 
will present the divine plan for the world as seen in the Old 
Testament. 

Twenty-five pupils were graduated from the “Talk-Well 
School” of St. John’s College, Cleveland, this summer. The 
pupils had served as practice cases for twenty-three sisters who 
were studying speech correction. 

The Lavelle School for the Blind, one of the child-care agen- 
cies co-ordinated under the New York Catholic Charities, grad- 
uated four pupils last June. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic of Blauvelt, the school cares for seventy pupils, blind 
or near-blind, aged from three to sixteen. 

Parents who have a child with a handicapping condition will 
profit from reading “The Preschool Child Who Is Blind,” a new 
leaflet of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Individual copies are on sale by the 


Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C., for 10 cents. 


“First Lessons” is the title of a new 16mm sound film produced 
by the Mental Health Film Board. Its purpose is to show some 
of the ways in teachers and pupils can work together in dealing 
with behaviour situations in a typical classroom. Rental of 
the film may be arranged for through any local mental health 
society. It may be purchased from International Film Bureau 
Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


An ANALYTICAL Stupy or CouNSELING THEORY AND PRACTICE 
witH RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF COUNSELING 
by Rev. Dominic William Brady, O.P., Ph.D. 

This dissertation analyzes the theory and practices of counsel- 
ing as they are presented by representative authorities of both 
the traditional and the client-centered schools of thought. The 
following authorities were selected from the traditional school, 
Arthur Jones, Ruth Strang, Edmund G. Williamson, and Robert 
H. Mathewson. In the client-centered school, the principal au- 
thority cited is Carl R. Rogers, although many of his disciples 
have been helpful for the clarification of obscurities. Among 
the latter, William U. Snyder is notable. 

The purpose of this analysis is to arrive at a clear understand- 
ing of the nature, aims, and methods of counseling that are proper 
to each school, and the crystallization of the differences and 
agreements that exist among them, with a view to evaluation. 

The agreements noted serve as a point of contact between 
the two theories of counseling, and function in the same capa- 
city in relation to the scholastic synthesis from which the prin- 
ciples of evaluation are drawn. In the concrete, the latter were 
found in St. Thomas Aquinas’ treatment of the practical intel- 
lect as it is perfected and developed by the intellectual virtue of 
prudence for directing and unifying human activity. 

Analysis of this virtue provided the prudential framework for 
the evaluation of counseling theory and practice, resulting in 
significant contributions concerning the nature of the couseling 
process, the goals to which it is directed, and reasonable indica- 
tions for counseling methodology. 

Notable deficiencies and imperfections, as well as useful con- 
tributions, have been observed in both the traditional and the 
client-centered proposals. Many paths have been opened up to 


° a of these published doctoral dissertations may be purchased 
from The Catholic University of America Press, Administration Building. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. A catalog with 


complete be sent upon request. 
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future research for the clarification of intrinsic complexities that 
lie at the very center of this problem. There is evident need 
for experimental validation of counseling methodology that it 
may accomplish the purposes to which it is ordered by its very 
nature. 


SoME ASPECTS OF ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT IN HicH SCHOOL 
Gms by Andrew M. Doyle, Ph.D. 


Early intelligence tests were constructed on the assumption 
that general ability was best measured by a series of varied tests 
with low intercorrelations. It has gradually been realized that 
the reporting of only total scores does not exhaust the informa- 
tion to be gained about ability from these tests. Also, the whole 
concept of mental age based on total scores of these tests has 
been challenged on the grounds that quite different abilities 
may be used in obtaining identical total scores. This study has 
attempted to find by factorial analysis the pattern of common 
variance measured by certain of these intelligence tests and to 
discover how the factors so indicated enter into achievement in 
four broad academic areas. 

There has recently, also, been a revival of interest in the old 
problem of sex differences in ability, if not in kind at least in 
organization. In order to make possible further investigation of 
this problem, girls only have been included as subjects in this 
study. Later, comparison of the results with those of a com- 
panion study of boys now under way by another author will be 
possible. 

Four tests were administered in May of 1950 to 282 girls in 
the Junior classes of twenty-two Catholic co-educational high 
schools in the State of Iowa. The tests employed were: (1) 
The California Test of Mental Maturity, Advanced Series; (2) 
The Pintner General Ability Series, Advanced Test, Form A; 
(3) Exercises in Cognitive Ability by Sister Maurice McManama; 
(4) The Iowa High School Content Examination. The raw 
scores of the thirty subtests from these examinations were used 
in the analysis. The scores were correlated by the Pearson 
Product Moment method and the resulting correlations were 
submitted to analysis by the Thurstone Centroid Method of 
Multiple Factor Analysis. Three factors emerged from this 
analysis, and the axes were submitted to orthogonal and oblique 
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rotation in an attempt to obtain an approximation of simple 
structure. 

Examination of the subtests with significant loadings of the 
factors after rotation indicated that the nature of the three factors 
was as follows: (1) Mathematical, or the ability to deal with 
relationships between meaningful symbols other than words; 
(2) Verbal, or the ability to use verbal symbols as units; (3) 
Cognitive, or the ability to see relationships between verbal sym- 
bols as representative of meanings. 

A positive correlation exists between the three factors, ap- 
parently due to the common feature of meaningful symbols. A 
higher correlation exists between the verbal and cognitive fac- 
tors, apparently due to the common feature of verbal symbols. 
A similar high correlation exists between the mathematical and 
cognitive factors, apparently due to the common feature of the 
ability to see relationships. 

None of the achievement tests have significant loadings of the 
cognitive factor. All four (mathematics, English and literature, 
science, and social science) have significant loadings of the 
verbal factor, and the mathematics test also appears with signif- 
icant loading of the mathematical factor. 

The McManama subtests all have significant loadings of only 
the cognitive factor. Subtests from the Pintner and California 
tests appear on all of the axes and certain of them have signif- 
icant loadings of more than one factor, indicating that identical 
total scores on these tests may be due to the use of different 
abilities. 


More than 750 Catholic audio-visual educators voted at their 
second annual meeting in Chicago, August 3-5, to form a na- 
tional Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association. Rev. Pius 
Barth, O.F.M., was elected the first president. 

More than 950 sisters representing 120 religious communities 
in the United States and Canada attended the Institute of 
Spirituality, held at Notre Dame University in August. 

Sepember 17 has been set aside by President Eisenhower a‘ 
“Citizenship Day.” 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


; Loans totaling $6,013,000 to five Catholic universities 
were approved by the U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency 
in July. In each instance, the Federal agency cited that the 

‘ universities, through ROTC and similar units, through nursing 
schools and research projects, are contributing to the nation’s 
defense effort. The five universities and the loans approved 
for them are: Georgetown, a loan of $1,188,000 to be used 
with $162,000 of its own funds for a dormitory to house 294 
women students, primarily student nurses, and thirteen faculty 
members; Loyola, Chicago, a loan of $1,200,000 to be used with 
$24,000 of its own funds to build its first dormitory, to house 
339 men; St. Bonaventure, a loan of $1,725,000 to construct a 
dormitory to house 500 men; University of Detroit, a loan of 
$900,000 to be used with $131,772 of its own funds to build 
a dormitory for 316 men; and Duquesne University, a loan of 
$1,000,000 to be used with $200,000 of its own funds for a 
dormitory for 253 women. 


Last month the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare announced that there will be $63,500,000 available in the 
fiscal year 1954 for the College Housing Loan Program. The 
loan program was summarized as follows: Congress granted 
$50,000,000, and this figure combines with $13,500,000 remain- 
ing from last year to give this year’s over-all total; the require- 
ment of a defense relationship on loans has been withdrawn 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency; a new rate of in- 
terest, 3.5 per cent, is effective on all loans through December 
31, 19538. The announcement also urged all college and uni- 
versity administrators who are interested in the College Hous- 
ing Loan Program and in the possibility of financing a housing 
project through its resources to write to the appropriate regional 
representative of the Housing and Home Finance Agency for 
information and application forms. 


. Do Catholics “watch the Fords go by”? It seems so. Last 
June, the Ford Foundation released two lists of awards in the 
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field of education, the list of winners of the second series of 
Foreign Study and Research Fellowships and the list of fellow- 
ships to high school teachers in the United States. There are 
no Catholic colleges represented on the first list and no Catholic 
high schools on the second list. The Foreign Study and Re- 
search Fellowships total $488,150; they are for periods of from 
one to two and a half years, and will enable ninety-seven young 
Americans to begin or continue studies concerning Asia, the 
Near and Middle East. The high school teacher fellowships 
numbered 290 and totaled approximately $1,500,000. These 
grants are designed to enable the recipients to forego all regular 


teaching duties for a full year and to pursue self-designed pro- | 


grams to deepen their liberal education, improve their teaching 
ability, and increase their effectiveness as members of their school 
systems and communities. 


Catholic higher education facilities continue to expand. 
During the summer, several institutions announced new build- 
ing projects. St. John’s University, Brooklyn, has drawn up a 
long-range, $25,000,000 construction program envisioning an 
entire new campus on the site of a Long Island country club. 
The first unit of the new campus, a $2,500,000 college build- 
ing, is to be ready for occupancy in September 1955. Addi- 
tional buildings will be erected as financial resources permit, 
and the whole plan is to be completed by 1970. Also announced 
by St. John’s was the construction of a fifteen-story structure 
adjacent to the main building of the university’s downtown 
division. 

D’Youville College has announced a $1,000,000 building pro- 
gram on its present site in Buffalo's West Side. The plans in- 
clude construction of a large, modern building near the college’s 
present structure. The new building will house a library, class- 
rooms, science facilities, cafeteria, and residence quarters for 
out-of-town students. Recently D’Youville studied the possi- 
bility of merging with Canisius College, but now has abandoned 
such plans. 

Expansion of the medical center area at Georgetown Uni- 
versity will take place this fall when construction of the uni- 
versity’s new $1,350,000 school of nursing building will be started. 
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The rebuilding of Assumption College, Worcester, Mass., was 
aided this summer by a donation of $150,000 from the Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Jr., Foundation. In June, a bill which would au- 
thorize use of public funds to repair Assumption College and 
other public facilities and schools damaged in the spring tor- 
nadoes was introduced in Congress by Rep. Philip J. Philbin of 
Massachusetts. Under terms of the bill, known as HR 5855, the 
President would be authorized to use funds at his disposal for 
permanent replacements of public facilities and schools damaged 
or destroyed in an officially designated disaster area. Assump- 
tion College is resuming classes as usual this fall, having pur- 
chased the Worcester School of Business Science as a tempo- 
rary location until the wind-smashed building is replaced. 


To meet the demands of increasing enrollments, several col- 
leges are expanding or changing their programs. John Carroll 
University, Cleveland, is extending full-time courses to its eve- 
ning division. Now it is possible for a student to take a com- 
plete schedule of classes, including ROTC lectures and drills, 
from 3:30 p.m. to 10 p.m. Advanced summer applications in- 
dicated that this year’s enrollment will come very close to the 
record set in 1949. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, is extending the curriculum 
of its Department of Biology to embrace all the requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree. The new doctoral program is open to 
qualified students in the fields of physiology, parasitology, and 
and zoology. 

A two-year general education program leading to the degree 
of Associate of Arts is being offered by St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt., for the first time this fall. The program is for 
students who do not wish or who are not able to complete 
four years of college. 

St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind., inaugurates this fall an- 
other so-called “3-2” co-operative program, this one with the 
School of Agriculture of Purdue University. The program is 
similar to those already existing between St. Joseph’s and Notre 
Dame and Purdue in the field of engineering. The five-year 
program leads ultimately to a bachelor of arts degree from St. 
Joseph’s and a bachelor of science from the school to which the 
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student transfers after three years at St. Joseph’s. The arts 
degree is granted after the fourth year of the program. 


Research grants to Catholic universities and colleges an- 
nounced during the summer included the following. CGeorge- 
town received a grant of $38,873 from the Department of De- 
fense to prepare equipment and train personnel for the observa- 
tion of the 1954 solar eclipse. The Georgetown Observatory 
will assume the responsibility preparing equipment and training 
the personnel to man the fifteen sites at various points along 
the path of the eclipse. More than eighty-three scholars and 
students of the solar system will take part in the project. 

Georgetown’s Institute of Languages and Linguistics has re- 
ceived $18,000 from the American Council of Learned Societies 
for research in three Asiatic languages. The three language pro- 
jects involve the preparation of material to teach Viet-Namese 
to Americans, the preparation of graded reading material with 
a glossary in Mongol, and a descriptive analysis of the Uiger 
language with an elementary text to teach it to Americans. 

St. Louis University has been awarded a grant of $50,000 by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York for the development 
and expansion of research and training in intergroup relations. 
The grant will be paid in five yearly installments of $10,000 
each. The program will be directed by Rev. Trafford P. Maher, 
S.J., head of the university’s Department of Education, who spe- 
cialized in guidance while a student at The Catholic University 
of America. 

Cancer research at St. Michael’s College, Winooski, was aided 
by a further grant from the United States Public Health Service 
of $9,900. St. Michael's chemists and biologists are studying 
biochemical changes that occur in cancerous cells in mice under 
the influence of related chemical compounds. 

The Institutum Divi Thomae, Cincinnati, received $3,100 
from the United States Public Health Service for research in 
the infra-red ray technique for detecting chemical differences 
between normal and cancer tissues. 

The United States Public Health Service awarded $5,000 also 
to St. Louis University School of Dentistry for the study of 
bacterial reactions upon growing odontogenic tissue. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Teen-age drinking was branded a mounting menace to our 
American social life at the eighty-first annual convention of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, held at Pittsfield, 
Mass., in August. “Too many young people of America are 
drinking too much,” warned Rev. John W. Keogh, president of 
the Union and pastor of St. Gabriel’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Father Keogh pointed to the results of studies in American 
cities which showed that up to 39 per cent of the teen-age 
boys and 19 per cent of the girls were drinking. He criticized 
the lack of emphasis on the moral aspects of drinking in much 
of the “new literature” on alcoholism. The need for instruction 
at the secondary school level on the evils of drink was discussed 
in a workshop, and it was recommended that Catholic secondary 
school administrators take measures to put this important topic 
in the schools’ programs. 


Young people should complete their education before be- 
ginning a working career, advised Secretary of Labor Martin P. 


Durkin. Noting that secondary school “drop-outs” increased last 
fall for the first time since 1944, he called the increase a “serious 
problem.” Future earnings and advancement, he warned, are 
jeopardized when teen-agers with little foresight follow the lure 
of high-paying jobs. According to Mr. Durkin, a third of Amer- 
ica’s sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds failed to return to school 
after taking summer jobs. Campaigns for the return to school 
\of teen-agers and for equitable part-time employment during 
the school year are underway throughout the country. Though 
Catholic high school enrollments are increasing, it can not be 
said that the percentage of “drop-outs” is decreasing. 


Vocational training is being added to the secondary school 
program in the Diocese of Buffalo. As a beginning, this year 
Bishop Ryan High School for Boys, conducted by the Franciscan 
Minor Conventual Fathers, is offering instruction in woodwork, 
machine shop, and electricity. To meet the needs of its ex- 
panded curriculum and increased enrollment, a $170,000 addi- 
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tion to the high school’s main building is to be constructed. 
A new residence for the twenty-four priests on the school’s 
faculty is also to be built in the near future. 


Four Catholic high school teachers were among the fifty win- 
ners of General Electric fellowships for advanced study in physics 
who took courses at the Case Institute of Technology, Cleve- 
land, this summer. One of them, Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., 
St. Rita High School, Chicago, was elected president of the 1953 
group of fellows. Sister Mary Valencia, C.SS.F., is the first 
sister to be awarded a fellowship in the seven-year history of 
the G.E. program. A physics instructor at Catholic Central 
High School, Alpena, Mich., her special field is atomic physics. 
Rev. Joseph W. Julius, head of the science department at Father 
Ryan High School, Nashville, Tenn., is the first priest from 
the South to win a G.E. fellowship. The fourth Catholic school 
teacher in this year’s group, Brother John P. Flynn, S.M., teaches 
physics and radio at Purcell High School in Cincinnati. 


Catholic School Press Association’s high school prize win- 
ners were announced in August by Dean J. L. O'Sullivan of 
Marquette University’s School of Journalism. The winners are: 
Gordon J. Trousdale, St. John’s Prep School, Collegeville, Minn., 
best article; Thomas W. McGrew, St. John’s Prep School, Col- 
legeville, Minn., best editorial; Kay Faricy, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
St. Paul, Minn., best feature article; Ramon Rivera, Fordham 
Prep, New York, best short story; Patricia Dillon, Dominican 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., best new story, and 
Marilyn Mueller, Ursuline Academy, Louisville, Ky., best poem. 


Minor seminary administrators and instructors will profit 
by reading the proceedings of the third annual conference on 
the organization and administration of the minor seminary, held 
at The Catholic University of America, May 9-11, 1952. Pub- 
lished this past spring, the proceedings, entitled Latin and Eng- 
lish Syllabi in the Minor Seminary, are being distributed by 
The Catholic University of America Press at $1.25 a copy. The 
contents embrace four papers on Latin, four on English, and 
one on the minor seminary library, together with reports on 
floor discussions of the papers. 
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Bridging the Gap between School and College is the title of 
the first progress report on the four experiments directed at 
improving articulation between school and college and increas- 
ing the efficiency of general education at this level which are 
being financed by the Ford Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. 

The first of the projects involved a joint effort by faculty 
members of three preparatory schools—Andover, Exeter, and 
Lawrenceville—and three universities that receive many of their 
students from these schools—Harvard, Princeton, and Yale—to 
seek out the present weaknesses in curricular arrangements and 
to devise alternative arrangements that would insure better 
articulation and less waste between school and college. This 
project recently culminated in a report entitled General Edu- 
cation in School and College, published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. The report cited three major weaknesses in the 
current pattern of connection between school and college. First 
was the waste of time and effort involved in doing the same 
thing twice, in dropping a subject before it had done much 
good, and in placing undue emphasis upon Jess {important 
aspects of a subject. Second was the existence of important 
gaps in training and in intellectual experiences. Third was a 
failure to communicate to students the meaning, purpose, and 
value of a liberal education. As one means of correcting these 
weaknesses, the Committee recommended a co-ordinated seven- 
year program for qualified students as an alternative to the 


usual four years of secondary school and four years of college. 


The second project supported by the Fund involves the col- 
laboration of the public school system of Portland, Ore., and 
faculty members of Reed College on a city-wide program de- 
signed to enrich educational opportunities for public school 
children of exceptional endowment. This experiment has just 
past the planning phase and is starting to operate in four pilot 
high schools and ten elementary schools. 

The third project deals with the question of whether stu- 
dents, particularly abler ones, can complete the general edu- 
cation now provided in the last two years of high school and 
the first two of college in a shorter period of time and yet not 
lose the essential values of a liberal education. A committee 
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of representatives from ten colleges and twelve high schools is 
working on this project. At present a series of sub-committees 
involving the participation of more than one hundred high school 
and college teachers is giving intensive study to eleven subject- 
matter fields on the college freshman level in which high school 
preparation might be enriched. Final reports of these sub- 
committees are to be published this fall. 

A somewhat different approach to the same goal, the goal of 
saving the student’s time while improving the quality of his 
education, is represented by the fourth project, the Program 
for Early Admission to College. This project was initiated as 
a pre-induction experiment by four universities—Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Wisconsin, and Yale. At the start of the project in 
1951, it appeared that for an indefinite period ahead the gen- 
eral education of many young men would be interrupted by 
the requirement of military service at or soon after the age of 
eighteen. Other colleges got interested in the project; accord- 
ingly, eight more institutions were added to the original four. 
In the fall of 1951, a total of 420 selected students entered eleven 
participating colleges under the experiment, and another 429 
entered twelve colleges in 1952. With few exceptions these spe- 
cial students were under sixteen and a half years of age, and 
the majority had completed only the tenth or eleventh grade. 

With the aid of the Educational Testing Service in Princeton, 
N.J., an extensive evaluation program has been set up, involving 
close study of the college experience and the post-college careers 
not only of these first two groups, but also of two additional 
groups to enter college in 1953 and 1954. The first phase of the 
evaluation has just been completed. The results thus far show 
that academically the experimental students as a group consid- 
erably outdistanced the rest of the freshman class. In a ma- 
jority of the colleges, they also outperformed their comparison 
groups. Moreover, the evidence collected suggests that as a 
group the Fund Scholars made at least as successful an ad- 
justment to college life as conventional entering freshman, in- 


cluding the comparison groups. 
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All teachers are lay teachers in three new schools of the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans. In three other new schools of 
the archdiocese, half of the teachers are lay teachers. Accord- 
ing to the 1952-53 report of the superintendent of schools in the 
archdiocese, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, more lay teachers 
are being hired in the school system because religious vocations, 
though in many communities more numerous than ever before, 
are not keeping pace with the increase in school enrollments. 
Another reason for the scarcity of religious teachers at the 
present time, according to Msgr. Bezou, is the fact that authori- 
ties of religious communities are wisely giving their members 
longer periods of preparation before assigning them to the class- 
room. In spite of the fact that this practice withholds religious 
teachers from Catholic school classrooms, its wisdom is being 
recognized by diocesan ordinaries and superintendents of schools, 
and more and more lay teachers are being invited to join the 
ranks of the teaching apostolate in Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools. In 1952-53, 472 of the 1,717 teachers, or 
27.5 per cent, in the 122 elementary and 44 secondary schools 
of the Archdiocese of New Orleans were lay teachers. 

The pupil-teacher ratio in 1952-53 for the New Orleans Cath- 
olic schools was 38. It is hoped that by the addition of lay teach- 
ers to the instructional staff this ratio will be considerably re- 
duced. It may be noted here that according to the most re- 
cently published biennial survey of the U.S. Office of Education, 
The Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 1949-50 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1952, 
chap. ii), the national average pupil-teacher ratio in Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools combined in 1949-50 was about 
32; for the elementary schools alone, it was 38, and for the sec- 
ondary schools alone, 18.6. Corresponding figures for the pub- 
lic schools were $1, 32, and 17.5, respectively. No significant 
comparison can be made with these figures for as simple ave- 
rages they do not represent adequately the extremes in the dis- 
tributions of individual teacher loads. 
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Thirty-eight as the national average pupil-teacher ratio in 
Catholic elementary schools, even for the year 1949-50, will 
strike many teachers and administrators who are faced daily 
with overcrowded classrooms as being rather low. As noted 
above, it should not be taken as a reliable measure of the actual 
situation. It does indicate, however, that if there were greater 
freedom in the distribution of the available teaching force for 
Catholic schools, very large classes could be eliminated in many 
instances. Some of the factors which interfere with the distri- 
bution of teachers in Catholic elementary schools are: lack of 
classrooms in some school buildings, geographical location of 
schools, the great number of small national parishes, the na- 
tional spirit of some religious communities, the regulations of 
religious communities with regard to where and under what 
conditions their members may work, and parish unity. Here it 
is not intended at all to suggest that any of these factors should 
or could be eliminated. The only purpose in noting them is 
to point out that there are within the organization of diocesan 
school systems certain factors which require us to have more 
teachers than would be required if these factors did not have 
to be dealt with. 


Programs for slow learners and mentally retarded pupils 
are being inaugurated this fall in the Archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia and the Diocese of Pittsburgh. At the direction of His 
Excellency Most Rev. John F. O'Hara, Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, a parish school has been set aside for this purpose, the 
regular pupils from the parish having been transferred to neigh- 
boring parish schools. The special school is staffed by the 
Sisters of Mercy. During the past school year and summer the 
Sisters assigned to the school have been taking special courses 
to prepare them for their new task. The need for the school 
was brought out in the results of a survey conducted in the 
Philadelphia Catholic schools last year. 

In the Pittsburgh program, five special classes for slow learn- 
ers have been opened in five schools in different sections of the 
diocese. In addition, St. Anthony’s School, Oakmont, Pa., form- 
erly an orphanage, is conducting a special program for the men- 
tally retarded. The school is staffed by the Missionary Zelatrices 
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of the Sacred Heart and is under the direction of Sister Celine, 
M.E. About forty pupils will be accepted into the school in 
the first term. As more teachers complete their special prep- 
aration for the work of the school and as facilities are enlarged, 
the enrollment will be increased. 

A central testing service has been set up for the Pittsburgh 
schools. Formerly, psychological testing was handled by sev- 
eral institutions and agencies, but in the new plan a psycho- 
logical division has been established at Divine Providence Acad- 
emy, Pittsburgh. Sister Mary Bertran, C.D.P., M.E., a certified 
psychological examiner, is in charge. Children will be referred 
for testing through their school principal, and arrangements will 
be made to examine them at the central testing office, or, where 
the distance is too great, at convenient points throughout the 
diocese. A regular tutoring service is included in the new pro- 
gram. Individual instruction or remedial work, in or out of 
school, will be offered to children who need it. Approximately 
thirty trained teachers are assigned to this part of the program. 
The new Pittsburgh program is the result of a two-year study 


of the educational needs of the diocese directed by His Excel- 
lency Most Rev. John F. Dearden, Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


Theme for Catholic Civics Clubs in 1953-1954 is “We're All 
People,” it has been announced by Rev. Thomas O. Martin, di- 
rector of the Commission on American Citizenship of The Cath- 
olic University of America, sponsoring agency of the clubs. It 
is intended that this year’s theme will promote understanding 
of the contributions made to this country’s growth by various 
groups of people. Among the groups to be studied are the In- 
dians, Germans, Slavs, Poles, Spanish, English, Irish, French, 
Dutch, Southern Europeans, Negroes, and the Asiatics. The 
program will be implemented through a series of pupil articles 
and teacher study guides to be carried by the Young Catholic 
Messenger. 


An end-of-the-year standardized reading test will be a new 
feature of the first grade edition of Our Little Messenger. As 
are the reading tests offered now in the other editions of the 
Messengers, the new test will be made by Dr. T. G. Foran, 
head of the Department of Education at The Catholic University. 
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The rate of increase in Catholic school enrollments is present- 
ly greater than that of public schools, according to estimates 
which are based on the latest biennial survey of the Depart- 
ment of Education, NCWC, and which were released by the 
department this summer. According to the department's an- 
nouncement, the most recent complete figures on Catholic school 
enrollments showed a two-year enrollment increase of 11.1 per 
cent in elementary schools, compared with a 6.2 per cent jump 
in public elementary schools. During the same period, Cath- 
olic secondary school enrollments increased 4.7 per cent while 
public secondary school enrollments rose only 0.9 per cent. 

Moreover, according to figures released by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce in June, non-public school building in Amer- 
ica is increasing at a far faster rate than public school construc- 
tion, though the total amount being spent on public schools is 
much greater than that being spent on non-public schools. In 
the January-July period this year $249,000,000 was spent on 
new buildings for non-public educational institutions from ele- 
mentary to university level. This was an increase of 20 per 
cent over the first seven months of 1952. So far this year pub- 
lic school construction expenditures have risen 3 per cent from 
the first seven months of 1952 to $961,000,000, which exceeds 
any previous January-July total. 

According to the NCWC report, more than 600 new Catholic 
elementary schools were built in the past three years; 400 went 
up in the 1950-52 period, and 150 more were under construc- 
tion when the 1952-58 school year started. During the same 
period, Catholic secondary schools increased by 80 new build- 
ings, with 40 more under way at the beginning of the 1952-53 
school year. 

Though the Catholic school building boom has gain speed, 
it does not yet meet enrollment demands. Catholic elementary 
school enrollments, which have been almost tripled since 1920, 
were tallied at an accurate 2,560,815 in 1950. Various estimates 
since then have placed the elementary school enrollment at over 
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3,000,000. As for the present secondary school enrollment, it 
it estimated at around 500,000. The number of Catholic ele- 
mentary schools is now estimated to be 8,710; the number of 
secondary schools, at 2,300. As of June, 1950, the last date for 
which reliable national figures are available in published form, 
“almost 11 per cent of U. S. school children were in Catholic 
schools,” according to the NCWC report. 


Private schools were stoutly defended in a report compiled 
by a special committee of Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H., and 
published this summer. The report sharply challenged the views 
of Dr. James B. Conant, former Harvard University president 
now U. S. High Commissioner in Germany, that private schools 
threaten the democratic unity provided by public schools. Dr. 
Conant, however, was not mentioned by name in the report. 
Headed by William G. Saltonstall, Exeter Academy headmaster, 
the committee affirmed the value of private schools and pointed 
out that these schools differ from public schools “in their con- 
cern with special groups, in their freedom from political control, 


in their freedom to teach religious and ethical values, and in 
their student bodies drawn from many geographical areas.” 
The report emphasized the point that to the degree that private 
schools share in teaching those skills and values which Ameri- 
cans should hold in common, they can regard themselves as 
taking a significant part in the main stream of American edu- 
cation. 


Opposite decisions on bus transportation of pupils to Cath- 
olic schools were rendered during the summer in Rhode Island 
and Missouri. Dr. Michael Walsh, commissioner of education 
in Rhode Island, reversed a decision made last January by the 
school committee of Cranston, R.I., which denied bus transporta- 
tion for pupils of a Catholic school. It was reported late in 
August that the Cranston school committee may appeal Dr. 
Walsh’s decision to the State Board of Education. 
Commissioner Walsh said that the only practical way to inter- 
pret the Rhode Island statutes for compulsory education and 
transportation of students living long distances from school 
buildings was to hold that local school committees have a 
“mandatory requirement” to give the same rights and privileges 
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to pupils attending non-public schools as are given to public 
school pupils. He pointed out that the Cranston school com- 
mittee does furnish busses for children who live more than a 
mile from public schools. Dr. Walsh further stated that the 
statutes do not segregate private schools or their pupils as the 
state’s beneficiaries. He added: “Individual interest are aided 
only as the common interest in an educated citizenry is safe- 
guarded. The First Amendment of the U. S. Constitution re- 
quires the state to be neutral in its relations with groups of re- 
ligious believers and non-believers. It does not require the 
state to be their adversary. The power of the state is no more 
to be used as a handicap to the religious than it is to favor 
them. There are decisions in many states upholding in the 
clearest terms the constitutional and statutory right of the state 
to furnish bus transportation for parochial school pupils.” Dr. 
Walsh said that he was not concerned with “inferences of pre- 
judice” throughout the case, but acknowledge that there “seemed 
to be an undercurrent of feeling that to grant the request for 
transportation to pupils of a parochial or private school would 
be to aid private, religious or sectarian schools.” He stressed 
that where transportation is provided for school children, it is 
for the benefit of the children, not of the school they attend, 
with resulting benefit to the state. 

The school committee of Providence last January extended 
to Providence children in private elementary schools all trans- 
portation privileges accorded to the city’s public school pupils. 
At the same time the committee agreed to transport Providence 
children attending St. Matthew’s School in Cranston to the city 
line. Dr. Walsh said arguments that Cranston has a policy in 
its public schools by which bus service is not made available 
to pupils whose parents send them to institutions outside their 
respective elementary school districts are based on a misinter- 
pretation of the law. 

In Missouri, however, things are different, according to the 
State Supreme Court. In June, the Court declared unconsti- 
tutional a statute which allowed local communities to decide 
whether Catholic school children should receive free bus service. 
In doing so, the Court reversed decisions of a county court 
and Division Number 1 of the Supreme Court which had both 
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approved the statute. In 1951, when the Missouri House of 
Representatives Education Committee attempted to end trans- 
portation aid to Catholic school children, a storm of protest 
from Missouri citizens caused the legislature to pass a bill which 
continued to allow state funds for transportation of Catholic 
and other non-public school pupils. 


In the ruling which ends existing service for Catholic school 
children in many Missouri rural areas, the Supreme Court pointed 
to the state constitution that says public school funds must be 
used for the purpose of maintaining free public schools. The 
opinion maintained that funds used to transport children to 
and from Catholic schools “are not used for the purpose of 
maintaining free public schools and that such use of such funds 
is unlawful.” Almost 100,000 pupils attend Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools in Missouri. 


The status of public schools employing Catholic sisters 
as teachers was reconsidered in at least four states this sum- 
mer. The Missouri Supreme Court upheld a decision that 
schools in Reorganized School District 8 in Gildehaus and Kra- 
kow, Mo., which were operated as public schools but which were 
rented from the Catholic Church and staffed by sisters were 
not entitled to public school money because they were “con- 
trolled in the main by members of recognized orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church and by officials thereof.” The decision 
affected three schools taught by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame and the Sisters of the Adoration of the Most Precious 
Blood. 


In Colorado, state school aid payments were ordered up- 
held in June from four schools in San Luis Valley by the acting 
state education commissioner because the schools employ Cath- 
olic sisters as teachers. The funds were ordered withheld pend- 
ing settlement by the Colorado Supreme Court of a case in 
which a district court judge ordered payments discontinued in 
a Logan County school where sisters teach. In the latter case, 
however, the attorney general pointed out in June that the time 
for appeal had already expired and that the case was dead 
unless the Supreme Court grants an extension of time for ap- 
peal. The action of the acting state education commissioner in 
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the San Luis Valley case has been termed “grossly unfair” to 
each of the towns involved by one member of the state legis- 
lature. Unlike the case of the Logan County school, which is 
owned by the Catholic Church, all four schools in San Luis 
Valley are publicly owned. In its ruling in the Logan County 
case, the district court set up certain conditions which it held 
barred the allocation of public money to the school. So long 
as an ecclesiastical community is teaching, sectarian religious 
instruction is given, religious garb is worn by the teachers, 
and the school is not under absolute control of the state, public 
funds are to be withheld. 

In July, local school trustees of Grangeville, Idaho, voted 
8 to 2 against rehiring sisters for public school teaching. The 
school district is predominantly Catholic. The seven Bene- 
dictine Sisters involved will now staff Catholic schools in the 
area. The few non-Catholic pupils affected by the change will 
be transported by bus to public schools in another district. 
Bishop Edward J. Kelly of Boise described the decision of 
the local trustees as “most pleasing to everyone concerned.” 
The decision did not include any ruling on whether religious 
garb is allowed in public schools. There is no legal ban against 
sisters teaching in the public schools of Idaho. Last May, the 
school trustees had asked the state board of education to seek 
a legal opinion from the attorney general on the employment 
of nuns in public schools. No such opinion was requested by 
the state board. 

The Kentucky Free Public Schools Committee, a Protestant 
group affiliated with Protestants and Other American United 
for Separation of Church and State, announced in July that 
Kentucky courts will be asked to oust Catholic sisters from 
teaching in the public schools. More than 115 sisters are em- 
ployed in Kentucky’s public schools. Earlier the Committee 
had asked Archbishop John A. Floersch of Louisville to inter- 
vene with local school boards for the removal of the sisters 
from the schools. The Archbishop refused to take any such 
action and reminded the Committee that it was a matter for 
the school boards or the courts. He also told the Committee 
that “it seemed strange to him that they should be asking an 
ecclesiastical official to interfere in the operation of legiti- 
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mately constituted school boards, while at the same time they 
were professing allegiance to the principle of separation of 
Church and State.” 

Strong criticism of Wisconsin’s school recodification bill, 
passed last June by the state legislature, was voiced at that 
time by Rt. Rev. Edward M. Kinney, of Milwaukee, a member 
of a special committee appointed by Governor Walter J. Kohler, 
of Wisconsin, to consider corrections of the bill, which is 
know as S-1. An amending bill, 816-A, was submitted to the 
legislature, but no action was taken on it before the legislature 
adjourned in June. 

According to Msgr. Kinney, the new recodification bill gives 
the state superintendent of education the powers of “a dictator 
and inspector,” rather than the role of “helpful advisor” to com- 
munity school systems. Reviewing the history of the bill, he 
said that since 1949 a trend toward centralization has been 
noticeable in Wisconsin schools. He pointed to the fact that 
parochial school teachers, who were once granted state teaching 
certificates, are now no longer eligible for them. Only public 
school teachers have received certification since 1949. The 
decision to stop issuing certificates to Catholic school teachers 
was made by the state superintendent. In a new clause on 
released-time religious instruction, bill S-1 provides that re- 
leased-time classes are allowed if they are judged by the state 
superintendent as meeting requirements. Decisions on school 
transportation have also been centralized in the same office, giv- 
ing communities limited control over their bus systems, sub- 
ject always to withdrawal of state funds should they refuse to 
comply with the state superintendent’s wishes. 

The amending bill, 816-A, would require state certification 
of teachers in non-public schools when such teachers qualify 
under state requirements. It asked that control over school 
busses be returned to local school boards and that reference to 
“parochial schools” be reinserted into the state’s law. The term 
“parochial school” is omitted in S-1, and parochial schools are 
referred to as “private schools.” 

At preliminary public hearings in June, objections to the 
amending bill were voiced by State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Watson and by various Protestant Church representatives. 
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Tue Score METHOD oF SocioLocy by Paul Hanly Furfey. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. Pp. xiv + 556. $5.00. 


This is a volume on “metasociology.” The term, coined by 
the author, describes a science which presupposes the existence 
of the science of logic and the science of values (axiology), 
and is itself presupposed by the science of sociology. Metasocio- 
logy has three tasks: (1) to determine criteria for distinguish- 
ing scientific knowledge from non-scientific knowledge in the 
area of sociology; (2) to determine criteria for distinguishing 
what is relevant to sociology from what is not; and (3) to 
formulate practical procedural rules for applying the criteria 
mentioned in actual sociological research. Metasociology is, 
therefore, concerned with the scope of sociology (determing 
whether or not material is relevant to sociology) and with the 
method of sociology (developing a procedure which will yield 
knowledge of acceptable scientific quality). Metasociology is 
thus an auxiliary science which furnishes and applies principles 
for the construction and criticism of a valid sociology. 

The first six chapters of the book are chiefly devoted to a 
discussion of the scope of sociology. Here we found of special 
interest the treatment of metasociological value judgments, i.e., 
value judgments pertaining to sociology itself as contrasted with 
value judgments as objects of sociological research, or value 
judgments as postulates incorporated into a particular sociology. 
In a metasciological value judgment, Father Furfey reaffirms 
the position that sociology should be primarily studied for its 
value as knowledge, and secondarily for its value as a guide to 
social action. 

The remaining sections of the book are largely given over to 
summarizing techniques for discovering and proving the proposi- 
tions of sociology. This is excellently done. 

Certainly not all sociologists will agree that the logic of so- 
ciology, because of its highly specialized subject matter, should 
be considered part of a special science called metasociology, 
and not part of logic itself, or that supra-empirical postulates 
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can be introduced legitimately into sociology. Nevertheless, 
all sociologists should benefit from a careful reading of this work. 

In sum, it is a well-written, amply documented volume, which 
could be used in a course where the object is to gain an under- 
standing of what sociology is about. We do not believe it is 
suitable for use in a course where the aim is to provide training 
in practical methods of research. 

John M. Martin. 

University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


ADMINISTERING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by William C. Reavis, 
Paul R. Pierce, Edward H. Stullken, and Bertrand L. Smith. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. viii + 631. $5.00. 


This book is intended “to help school principals and teachers 
engaged in elementary education enter into administration as a 
co-operative educational enterprise.” It is designed for use by 
students and by persons already in service. Nearly every phase 
of elementary school operation is covered in its pages and its 
presentation is clear and orderly. 

For guidance in the efficient fulfillment of their responsibili- 
ties, school administrators depend on the findings of research, 
the results of experience, and the directives of simple common 
sense. There is so little research that may be classified as purely 
administrative, administrators are guided for the most part by 
personal experience and the reported experiences of others. The 
authors of this book have recognized this fact but they seem to 
have overplayed its significance, basing their writing almost ex- 
clusively on experience and disregarding almost completely the 
contributions which research, particularly legal research, has 
made toward clarifying the function of the school administrator 
in regard to the persons and materials with which his task is 
concerned. Such shortsightedness definitely impairs the value 
of the book. These remarks are not intended to indicate that 
the book ignores research altogether; in its chapter on the ex- 
ceptional child, for instance, the writers make good use of the 
findings in the field of psychology. 

Where the writers philosophize, the tenets of the school of 
social and civic usefulness stand out in brazen relief. As usual, 
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in books intended to guide administrative and teacher personnel 
in the public schools, this philosophy is assumed to be the un- 
questionable philosophy of American education, a point which 
the practices of many public school teachers and administrators, 
thank God, belie. Though recent interest in moral and spiritual 
values in public education gets a paragraph or two and though 
there are a few paragraphs on the “social capital” young people 
acquire through contact with churches, the agencies considered 
by the writers as responsible for education are the school, the 
home, and the community—and in that order. The taboo of 
separation of church and state deters them from acknowledging 
any rights of the churches in the education of their members. 
For them, it seems enough to say that church influence on child- 
ren can be of help in the task the public school has preempted. 

These criticisms are leveled at the book’s underlying philos- 
ophy, which, it must be admitted, is in keeping with the philos- 
ophy of practically all books on public education, and at its 
narrow view of the sources of data on which principles of ad- 
ministration may be built. In fairness to the writers, however, 
it must be stated that they have given good analyses of some 
administrative problems and they have for the most part offered 
very valuable suggestions for the solution of these problems. 

JoserH A. GorHaM. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
Curist In His Cuurcu by Sister Jane Marie, O.P. Milwaukee: 

Bruce Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. xvi + 656. $4.50. 

In point of research, organization, documentation, and com- 
petency of consultants, the author has given to the secondary 
school textbook field a truly noteworthy work. Almost en- 
cyclopedic in scope, the volume includes a comprehensive in- 
dex which makes any topic or person or event immediately 
accessible. Presenting a panoramic view of the growth and 
development of the Church during two thousand years involves 
no little subtlety of selection and rejection, of blending the his- 
tory of the peoples of all times and nations and places into a 
smoothly flowing narrative showing the conquests for Christ, 
the growth of the Mystical Body through the ages, the suffer- 
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ings and purifications which it has undergone and is still under- 
going both in the defection of its members and in the persecu- 
tions infflicted upon it as foretold by its founder and head. 

Such arresting chapter titles as “The Church in a World 
Drawing Away from Her,” “Living and Dying for the Faith 
in England,” A New World for the Church,” “The Prince and 
the Pope,” “Vigor and Beauty of the Church,” “The Triumphant 
Passion of the Church,” cannot but serve to whet the interest 
of the students. 

The objectivity of the true historian, revealed throughout the 
entire work, is probably best exemplified in the treatment of the 
Protestant Reformation where Luther, Calvin, and Henry VIII 
do not stand alone in bearing the opprobrium of condemnation, 
but the many churchmen and laymen in whose lives the dicho- 
tomy between belief and practice did so much then as it does 
now, and has done in every age, to discredit the Church, are 
charged with their just share of reponsibility for the disasters 
of the Reformation. 

In recounting the history of the Church for high school stu- 
dents the book does an admirable job (the average class might 
find an excess of material), but as a text in religion one could 
wish that some of the fundamental teachings of Christ, such 
as love of God and neighbor, the Fatherhood of God, the sac- 
rifice of the Mass as the supreme act of worship of man, the 
dignity and worth of every individual, companionship with 
Christ as the only cure for the loneliness of man—all of which 
are found in the volume—had been linked with the present- 
day problems of high school students. This might have been 
done in the “Aids to Learning” at the end of each chapter which 
offer so many other valuable suggestions for discussions and 
reports. 

SisrER M. JOAN Bencenon, O.S.F. 
Holy Family Convent, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
GENERAL Economics, AN IntRopucTION by Allen M. Sievers. 

New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. Pp. xvii + 812. $5.50. 

This book is designed as a text-book for the college course in 
introductory economics. The author attempts to integrate the 
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institutional and the analytical approaches to the subject. Eco- 
nomics is recognized primarily as one of the liberal arts, and 
only secondarily as an aid in the business of earning a living. 
In the Preface, Sievers acknowledges his indebtedness to Polanyi 
for this integrative or, as he calls it elsewhere, generic, eco- 
nomics. Integrative economics is founded on the bed-rock of 
general social science, and it incorporates elements from an- 
thropology, sociology, history, political science, and the other 
social sciences. 

Since an elementary textbook in economics is designed to 
be a compendium of the elements of the subject, it must treat 
of many topics. The present one is organized into four books 
which in turn are subdivided into parts and chapters. Book 
titles are: the contemporary economic order and its historical 
development; social organization, economic thought, and insti- 
tutional systems; economic analysis; and contemporary prob- 
lems. Great stress is laid upon economic history as an aid to 
economic analysis. The review of elementary statistics and 
mathematics given in the chapter on tools of analysis should 
be very helpful to the beginning student. 

Sievers is disturbed over the conflict of interests and the gen- 
eral lack of cohesion in today’s world. He believes the harmony 
of medieval society was broken by the combative era of mer- 
cantilism. The great problem is to build a unified world society 
which will retain the productivity of the industrialized eco- 
omy. He has a good deal of faith in the efficacy of governmental 
action as a way of securing a more equitable distribution of 
the fruits of production. Since economics is considered as a 
practical subject, the economist is concerned with moral ques- 
tions. Man is viewed as a rational creature, so Sievers feels 
man can address himself to the solution of problems in human 
relations in an intelligent manner. 

This book stands up well from the standpoint of pedagogy. 
It is well written. The great stress on historical background 
makes it much more interesting to read than the average intro- 
ductory economics textbook. Concrete examples are employed 
frequently. For example, reality is given to the study of tech- 
nology, finance, monopoly, labor relations, and population shifts 
by describing the automobile industry and the baking and sell- 
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ing of a loaf of bread. Stress is laid upon fundamentals through- 
out the book; however, a good deal of the material presented 
will challenge the good student. The student will need guidance 
in the interpretation of certain viewpoints expressed by the 
author, especially those on the decline of capitalism and on 
population problems. A properly qualified teacher should find 
this to be a stimulating textbook. The general reader, too, could 
profit from all but the technical portion of the book. 
Joun A. FARLey. 

School of Education, 

University of Detroit. 

at 
Principtes oF Mepicau Eruics by John P. Kenny, O.P. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Press, 1952. Pp. 208. $3.25. 

This volume is a textbook on medical ethics designed for 
nursing and medical students. It treats of fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality, questions of justice and charity, professional 
right and duties, morals in marriage, the human right to life, 
delivery procedure, baptism in hospitals, and other pertinent 
topics. In contains directives for Catholic hospitals, and offers 
a very comprehensive bibliography. There is a well-organized 
index, and the style and layout throughout are elegant. 

The book's title is true to its contents for the text actually 
expounds and formulates principles. These, in turn, deal with 
medical moral philosophy for they are based on arguments from 
reason and hence carry the same value and weight as the reason- 
ing behind them, unlike the principles of revealed moral the- 
ology which are based on the authority of the revealing God 
and are therefore unquestionable and immutable. 

Some constructive criticism, however, may be in order, not 
so much with regard to what the book contains, but rather with 
regard to some of its omissions. The modifiers of a human act 
could include the various forms of neurosis and psychosis, which 
would also help to establish the morality of psychiatry, psycho- 
therapy, and psychosurgery (p. 7). Justice, the virtue of giv- 
ing one his due, is traditionally divided into legal, distributive 
and commutative (p. 17); a new division could be introduced, 
namely, personal justice, the virtue of giving oneself his due, 
based on what one owes himself. This fecund concept of per- 
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sonal justice would provide a number of moral principles and 
practical applications, starting with the inherent and inalien- 
able rights, which, incidentally, need more precise determina- 
tion and definition (pp. 37, 82, 99, 101, and 140). 

Marriage consent might be expressed in a form other than 
oral (p. 57). There may be an obligation in personal justice 
to seek intercourse to pursue the essential end of marriage, to 
release tension, to avoid sin and its occasion, and to foster marital 
love (p. 72). There may and there may not be an obligation 
in legal and cummutative justice to render intercourse when the 
other spouse has been unfaithful, according to the nature and 
duration of unfaithfulness and according to the attitude—per- 
sistent adultery or apology and reform—of the unfaithful part- 
ner (p. 73), the obligation in personal justice remaining as stated 
above. A woman may still be fertile after the menopause (p. 
77). Lazzaro Spallanzani and his Fecondazione artificiale are 
deservedly famous (p. 79). Pills, teas, and inoculations may 
be added to the ordinary contraceptives (p. 86). The moral 
principle on page 92 should refer to the fertile period. 

As for the right to life, the morality of treatments in cases 
of schizophrenia, hermaphroditism, pseudohermaphroditism, and 
transvestism could be studied (p. 115 ff.). Ovulation date may 
be determined by the occurrence of intermenstrual pain and 
thick mucous secretion (p. 131). The principle on page 139 
should apply to live fetuses. There should have been some 
discussion of natural childbirth (p. 162). 

ANTONIO Sisto Rosso, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Monastery, 
Washington, D. C. 
A Lire or Curist: ToGETHER WITH THE Four Gospets by Aloys 
Dirksen, C.PP.S. New York: Dryden Press, 1952. Pp. 338. 


$3.75. 
The most striking feature of this college textbook is its “Dutch- 


Door” format: the top section of each split-page contains the 
Gospels in the Confraternity edition, the lower section contains 
commentary and explanatory material. The student need not 
carry around two books; but his attention is focused upon the 
Gospels by a fine system of cross references which remind 
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him that the explanatory material is given not for its own sake, 
but merely to make intelligible our first-hand sources for the life 
of Christ. They are the textbook for any study of the teach- 
ing and work of the Savior. The commentary is concise, but 
adequate; the author’s experience with undergraduates has 
shown him the necessity of economy in the presentation of his 
materials. The sections on the Sermon on the Mount (pp. 156- 
167), the proof of Christ’s divinity (pp. 219-223), the miracles 
(p. 186), the kingdom of God (p. 137), and the nature and use 
of parables (pp. 179 f.) deserve special commendation. 

Even though the textbook is designed for a semester’s work, 
ample allowance is made for varying needs of different college 
religion courses. Where this course is not preceded by any 
other Scripture courses, the sections on the Bible in general, 
Canon and Text, and Geography and History of Palestine fill 
a definite need. The usual introductory materials to the Gospels 
are supplemented by a classified bibliography of English works, 
a glossary of names and places, a discussion of the Messianic 


prophecies and Old Testament quotations in the Gospels. Thus 
the Gospel message is placed in its historical, geographical, cul- 
tural and religious milieu, all indispensable for its proper under- 
standing and appreciation. College religion teachers will wel- 
come this textbook written by a competent Scripture scholar 
with first-hand familiarity with college needs and limitations. 


STEPHEN R. Rowe, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 

Washington, D.C. 

CatHoLic Dicest Reaper, compiled by the editors of Catholic 
Digest. New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. xii 
+ 500. $3.95. 

For anyone looking for a good book of interesting short articles 

» keep beside his easy-chair, Catholic Digest Reader is a find. 

These fascinating articles by a galaxy of well-known authors 

selected from the past fifteen years of this widely circulated 

magazine cover an almost limitless range of topics. Collectively 
they portray a living picture of Catholicism, actively function- 
ing in all phases of human life. 

The articles are grouped in three sections, depicting three 
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distinct approaches to religion. Basic principles and facts are 
explored in the first section, “Religion at Its Source.” Yet these 
are by no means dry or theoretical treatises. Rather, the reader 
will be delighted by “The Prayer of General Patton” as they 
see his men told to “pray by day and pray by night.” They will 
see what a retreat means as they follow a Protestant Mason 
alongside a Catholic Knight of Columbus making a Catholic 
retreat in Jenkins’ illuminating article. 

The practical side of religion is brought into focus in the 
second section, “Religion at Work.” Here religion functions in 
every phase of democratic life—in the state and in the social 
order, in science and in industry, in history and in race rela- 
tions, in education and in art. The severe psychological effects, 
especially on the young, by unreasoned bigotry may prove en- 
lightening to the reader in “Broken Nose, Broken Heart.” His 
interest will heighten as he reads about the colored seminarian 
being visited by the “two white ladies”; he may be stirred to 
action as he re-reads Eileen O’Hara’s “Divorcees Anonymous.” 

The final section of the anthology, “Religion in Persons,” in- 
cludes stories of outstanding Christians at home and in the mis- 
sion field, stories of saints that are real human beings and 
stories of those who entered the fold of Christ through His 
ever-open door, later in life. These heroes and benefactors of 
the human race are like “windows that let through the light of 
God.” One can feel the “goings-on” in the soul of Jim Costin 
as he witnesses the religious profession of his daughter; one can 
see the “Jungle Saints” at work as they follow Sgt. Louis Maloof, 
relating his experiences in the heart of the South Pacific; one 
comes to know the young girl who stepped from a comfortable 
home into a Carmel cloister and from thence into heaven as-.he 
reads Keyes’ “Written in Heaven.” 

This book may be highly recommended to all, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike. It will hold the interest of the discerning 
reader of any faith. All will realize the importance of a living 
religion in the uncertain world of today. 


SisteER Mary Amatora, O.S.F. 


St. Francis College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Literature for Catholic Students 
grades 9-12 


For a program that reflects the influence of Catholic philosophy, use 


The St. Thomas More Editions of The Prose and Poetry Series. 
Edited by: Julian L. Maline, Ph.D. and Wilfred M. Mallon, Ph.D. 
Contributing editors: Catholic high school teachers. 

Imprimatur: Paul C. Schulte, Archbishop of Indianapolis. 


THE ST. THOMAS MORE EDITIONS 


Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment Prose and Poetry of America 
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Prose and Poetry for Appreciation Prose and Poetry of England 
Grade 10 Grade 12 
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@ Rich in character-building selections. 


@ Study materials, workbooks, manuals. 
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The 
Fair Brid 
A novel about a troubled 
young priest caught in the 
dramatic dangers of the 
Spanish Civil War and in 
the tortures of divided loy- 


alties within his own con- 
science. 

“A most satisfying expe- 
rience .. . if we ignore its 
meaning, we do so at our 
very great peril.” 


— Catholic World 


Bruce Marshall 


Author of The World, 
the Flesh, and Father 
Smith. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00 


A Friendly 
Suggestion 


From time to time, your students | 
may ask what would be an appropriate 
gift for a newly-ordained priest. | 
Perhaps you ask yourself the same | 
question. 

What better gift, within a reason- | 
-_ rice range, could you suggest, 

tire aed in keeping with the man and 
life purpose than: A Subscri - 
> The American Ecclesiast: 
view? We shall gladly send an =o 
propriate gift notice. 


Why not keep us in mind? 


Special Seminarian 
Rate $3.50 a year 


Address: 
The American Ecclesiastical 
Review 


c/o CATHOLIC UNIV. OF AMERICA 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 


SAVE on the BEST 
LUXWOOD: 


All| TABLE 


Banquet 
and 
smaller sizes 


Ideal For 
High oy ¥ Institutions 


Business 
LOW in Cost 


also “comfort width” benches to 
match—and other equipment 


See Now... Order Today From 


The JAMES P. LUXE 


Franklin Park, Illinois 


336] Lincoln St. 


CAPS « GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 
CONFIRMATIONS 


CHOIR GOWNS 
RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 
Established in 1912 


BENTLE YASIMON 
7 WEST 36ST+ NEW YORK 18 N-Y- 
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Every Educator, 
Student and Priest 
Needs Desk Blotters 


Don't wait until customers ask for 
them—SELL them with the 
WRENN SHOWBLOTT 


Wrenn desk blotters actually sell them- 
selves when displayed in this functional, 
streamlined cabinet. The beauty of the 
cabinet’s neutral brown finish is en- 
hanced by sparkling cadmium trim. 
Hundreds of these beautiful cabinets 
are setting sales records all over the 
country. The Wrenn Showblott comes 
to you fully stocked with 250 colorful 
Wrenn Desk Blotters—50 each of 5 
colors. Stock replacements in handy 
refill package. 


WRENN’S 
Embossed DESK BLOTTERS 


are a superior product. The embossing, 
in choice of two decorative patterns, 
( Mosaic and Basketweave) is sharp and 
clean-cut. The stock is highly ab- 
sorbent, completely free from fuzzing 
and rubbing. Both patterns are avail- 
able in white and 12 attractive colors. 


Samples and Detailed 
Information on Request 


THE WRENN PAPER COMPANY 


An Important Message 


ABOUT OUR 
ADVERTISERS 


HAVE YOUR NOTICED that many 
of the most popular and “class” pub- 
lications consist largely, and even 
mainly, of advertisements? Take, for 
example, The Saturday Evening Post 
and Vogue Magazine, both with large 
circulation. 

What does this mean? 

This means that discriminating read- 
ers are interested, not only in the ar- 
ticles and stories of these magazines, 
but also in what the advertisers have 
to offer. In other words, they regard 
the advertisements as an integral part 
of the magazine—as a service to the 
readers. They buy the magazine with 
this in mind. In some cases, it may 
be their main reason. 


Smart and responsible advertisers 
recognize this. They are eager to 
command the attention of intelligent 
and alert readers who are in the 
market and on the look-out to get 
the best for their needs and their 
money. Where they recognize re- 
sponse, they increase their service. 
We all profit by this kind of exchange. 


We do not attempt to guarantee 
the products or services of our adver- 
tisers. On the other hand, we are 
selective and endeavor to secure the 
best in the lines that interest our read- 
ers. If you have any suggestions, 
please let us know. 


Read our advertisers. Make use of 
their services. And don’t forget to 
mention THE CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
TIONAL REVIEW. 


THANK YOU 
Middletown, Ohio 
6b In answering advertisements please mention THE REVIEW 4 
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DIGNIFIED ann HANDSOME 


CHURCH & SCHOOL BULLETIN BOARDS 


WOOD OR METAL 


Changeable Letter BUILDING DIRECTORIES 


WOOD, CHROME, BRONZE—STAINLESS STEEL 


Changeable Letter ANNOUNCEMENT BOARDS 


Write for Literature and Prices 


The Blackboard Resurfacing Co. 


Quality and Service you can depend on 


BANGOR, PA. 
Slate Blackboards Resurfaced—8 Eastern States 


New Edition of basal readers 


and FREEDOM 
Written for Catholics by Catholics 


Teach Christian ethics while you teach read- 
ing with these new modernized readers for pre- 
primer level through grade 3. This primary pro- 
gram offers delightful stories that are centered 
around the child’s socio-religious life. It features 
new pre-reading materials and an extended and 
refined word-recognition program. 


Valuable teaching aids include phonic cards, 
workbooks, and manuals. 


GINN AND COMP AN » Home Office: BOSTON 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK-11 CHICAGO-16 ATLANTA-3 DALLAS-1 
COLUMBUS-16 SAN FRANCISCO-3 TORONTO-5 
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MECHANICAL LEAD HOLDER 
__AND LEAD POINTER! 


Insures A Perfectly 
Pointed Pencil—Always 


® A desk set that eliminates conven- 
tional pencil sharpening—insures clean 
uniform lines, permanently. 
® A lifetime injection lead holder with 
“pointer” that really sharpens new 
precision points in jiffy! 
® Pays for itself over and over in pre- 
cision performance! 
Here’s a startling new time saver that 
makes conventional pencils and sharp- 
eners obsolete. For fine, accurate de- 
tail work . . . an indispensable aid to 
Draftsmen, Artists, Architects, Designers, 
Engineers, Students, Bookkeepers and 
others. Lead holders available with lead 
in deg. 7B to 9H. 
DON’T DELAY 
This is but one of hundreds of quality 
profit-proved Alvin drafting, drawing and 
stationery items available—send for com- 
lete catalog and amazing price 
ist today! 


>: > @ < 


ALVIN COMPANY 


for EFF ECTIVE 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


use “SCIENCE KIT.” All the equipment needed (over 80 
pieces); clear, easily understood manuals that simplify prep- 
aration and assure effective classes by teachers without any 
science training. Already enthusiastically endorsed by 17 Di- 
ocese. Saves TIME — EFFORT — MONEY! 


SCIENCE KIT 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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VIC and KATE 
Figurines Only 
$12.00 doz. Wholesale 
(Single orders 1.25 ea.) 


PERSONALIZED 


Varsity Vic and Kampus Kate Trophies 
Up to seven words hand-engraved on 


gold—colored inscription plate 
$24 doz. Wholesale—all inscriptions 
alike (Single orders or individual 
inscriptions $2.50 ea.) 


All Prices F.O.B. 
Culver City, Calif. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED IMMEDIATELY!! 
VIC and KATE are the most popular couple in every schoo! 
they attend. 


Notre Dame, West Point, College of Holy Cross, Christian 
Brothers Coilege, Cathedral, Latin and Loughiin High Schools, 
and thousands of schools and colleges from coast to coast, 
Hawaii, and Canada have welcomed them. 


For remembrances, for figurines, for banquet and dance fav- 
ors, for prizes and awards either of this perky pair will serve 
as a permanent reminder of happy school events. 


Their colorful fuzzy sweaters and letters are made to your 


specifications and each figure is hand decorated with care in 
satiny lacquers by skilled artists. 


Priced within the reach of all, these original products have 
been seen in such publications as Pic, Esquire, Football Annual, 
Cheer, Varsity, and Saturday Evening Post. 


Class Numeral 


VARSITY ViC AND KAMPUS KATE 
TROPHIES 

$21 doz. Wholesale. (Single orders 
$2.00 ea.) 


VARSITY VIC or KAMPUS KATE 
on a sturdy good-looking 
ASH TRAY with your school 
COLORS AND LETTERS 
$21.00 Doz. Wholesale 
Single Orders $2.00 


JEST ART ORIGINALS 
12474 W. Washington Blvd. 
Box 352, Culver City, Calif. 


Varsity Vics 
$12 Dozen 
——_Single Orders 
$1.25 Each 
—— Vic Trophies 
$21 Dozen 
——-Single Orders 
$2.00 Each 
——Personalized 
Vic Trophies 
$24 Dozen 
—— Single Orders 
$2.50 Each 
——Vic Ash Trays 
21 Dozen 
—— Single Orders 
$2.00 Each 


Fuzzy Sweater Color 


Letter and Stripe Color_____Letter (s) 


Fuzzy Sweater Color. 
Letter and Stripe Color 
Letter (s) 


Year Numerais__ 
Fuzzy Sweater Color, 
Letter and Stripe Color______Letter (s) 
Inscription (Not over 7 words). === 


Fuzzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Color________ Letter (s) 


Kampus Kates 
$12 Dozen 
____ Single Orders 
$1.25 Each 
Trophies 
$21 Dozen 
____ Single Orders 
$2.00 Each 
——Personalized 
Kate Trophies 
$24 Dozen 
—___Single Orders 
$2.50 Each 
——Kate Ash Trays 
$21 Dozen 
___ Single Orders 
$2.00 Each 


Fuzzy Sweater Color 


Letter and Stripe Coior— Letter (s) 


Fuzzy Sweater Color__ 
Letter and Stripe Color = 
Letter Numerals 


Fuzzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe (s)__ 
Inscription (Not over 7 words). 


Furzy Sweater Color 


Letter and Stripe Color Letter (s) 


Authorized Signature 


Schoo! or Organization 


Address City and State 
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Everything for the } 


TRAVELER TRACKS RIGGING 
STAGE CURTAINS SCENERY 
CYCLORAMAS PAINTS 

SPOT LIGHTS BRUSHES 

BORDER LIGHTS STAGE HARDWARE 
FOOTLIGHTS COSTUMES 
FOLLOW SPOTS MAKE UP 
SWITCHBOARDS GELATINE 

SOUND EQUIPMENT SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
CONSULTATION 


PLANS 


Ree 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE | 


45 WEST 46rx STREET NEW YORK CITY-36 CIRCLE 5-5870 


New The TIME TO READ Series 


Leary-REICHERT-REELY. 


Extended-interest readers for the 
primary grades 


New The READING FOR LIFE Series 


Woop AND OTHERS 


Literature texts for junior high schools 


J. N. Grsney, Director 
Catholic Schools Department 


LIPP INCOTT MAMTA — DALLAS 
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